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Passages from New Publications. 


Mr. TucKeRMAN has just issued a new volume 
of biographical and literary sketches, which 
bears the title, “Characteristics of Litera- 
ture illustrated by the Genius of Distinguished 
Men.” He has happily chosen Sir Thomas 





Browne as the representative of the Philoso- 
pher ; Channing of the Moralist ; Roscoe of the | 
Philanthropist ; Lamb of the Humorist ; Mac- 
anlay of the Historian, &c., &c. A glance at) 
its pages, and a knowledge of the author, as- | 
sure us that it will be admitted one of the | 
happiest works which has proceeded from his | 
pen,—discriminating in its distinctions, with | 
the accessory illustrations of a man of taste and 
travel. Asa pleasant specimen of the book, 
we present a chaste and discriminating picture 
of a minor author, little heard of in these 
bustling times, but of whom it is always’ 
— from his association with nature, to 


THE DILETTANTE—SHENSTONE. 


A friend of mine recently purchased, at 
auction, an old copy of Shenstone. It is 
illustrated with a portrait and frontispiece re- 
presenting some kind of aquatic bird peering 
up from among the reeds, by the side of a 
little waterfall. There is an eulogistic preface 
by Dodsley, several pages of tributary verse, 
anda map of the bard’s rural paradise. The 
care bestowed upon the work indicates the 
estimation in which Shenstone was held by his 
contemporaries; and it is a singular evidence 
of the mutation of taste to compare these effu- 
sions with the order of poetry now in vogue. 
There is a class of readers who deem the 
Praises lavished upon the modern English 
poets extravagant ; who are impatient at Tal- 
= 8 refined analysis of Wordsworth, and 
effrey’s laudation ‘of Campbell. If such 
cavillers would glance at the volumes before 
us, and note how tamely the changes are rung 
on Demons, Melissas, Philomels, and Cynthias 
—how Phebus is invoked and Delia dawdled 
hie} what rhymes elegiac wind along as if, 
. e Banquo’s issue, they would stretch to the 
me of doom,-~and then turn to the spirited 
postrophes of Byron or the exquisite senti- 
went of Tennyson, they would feel, by the 





force of Contrast, what a glorious revolution 
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| has taken place in English poetry. Nothing | 


can appear more flat than many of Shenstone’s | 
pathetic verses. ‘They are written usually 
in that sing-song, die-away measure, of which 
“ l'ity the sorrows of a poor old man” is the | 
everlasting type. Here and there a happy | 
epithet or well-chosen image relieves the insi- | 
pidity of the strain; bat in general a thorough | 
Laura-Matildaish tone. so admirably satirized 
in “ Rejected Addresses,” palls upon the ear | 
with a dulcet but senseless monotone : 
: “ Where is Cupid's crimson motion ? 
Billowy ecstasy of woe! 
Bear me straight, meandering ocean, 
W here the stagnant torrents flow.” 
The best verses of the occasional poems are 
such as these : 
“O may that genius, which secures my rest, 
Preserve this villa for a triend that’s dear, 


Ne’er may my vintage glad the sordid breast, 
Ne’er tinge the lip that dares be insincere. 





Thou knowest how transport thrills the tender breast, 
W bere love and fancy fix their opening reign ; 

How nature shines in holier colors drest, } 
To bless their union, and to grace their train. | 





Let Ceylon’s envied plant perfume the seas, 
*Till torn to season the Batavian bow]! ; 

Ours is the breast whose genuine ardors please, 
Nor need a drag w meliorate the soul.” 





| 
Such is the usual strain of Shenstone. Did 
space allow, we would extract the Ballad of | 
Nancy of the Vale, to contrast it with “ Poor | 
Susan ;” and the “Dying Kid” with the| 


|“ White Doe of Rylstone,” in order to illus- | 


trate what a reaction from the extreme of arti- 


‘ficial pathos to the heart of nature, modern | 


poetical genius has undergone ; or we would | 
place the “ Jemmy Dawson” of Shenstone | 
beside Hood’s “ Dream of Eugene Aram,” to, 
make palpable to the dullest intellect, how the | 
more sympathetic and enlightened humanity of | 
Jater bards has thrown a true moral sadness 
around crime. It is the same in poems of the 
affections. What fresh and natural life ren- 
ders Barry Cornwall’s love songs instinct 
with vital beauty, and how real appears the 
earnestness of Mrs. Hemans, notwithstanding 
the monotony of her strain! Shenstone’s 
memorable production is “ The Schoolmis- 
tress”—a sketch drawn minutely from life, 
and in versification and style imitated closely 
from Spenser. It is one of those characteristic 
and truthful pictures of real life, which artisti- 
cally, yet naturally executed, like Goldsmith’s 
“ Deserted Village,” and “ Gray’s Elegy,” 
has a permanent niche in the temple of the 
British muses, It is curious, with the sweet 
fancifulness of the Fairy Queen, the lofty 
idealism and elegiac pathos of Shelley’s 
Adonais, or the rhetorical energy and intense 
picturesqueness of Childe Harold, present in 
the mind, to turn to the simple imagery of the 
same stanza in the “ Schoolmistress.” The 
whole description is said to have been taken, 
to the veriest details, from the old dame who 
taught Shenstone in infancy; and we copy 
three of the first stanzas as examples of 
humble description in Spenserian verse, as well 
as to give a fair idea of the tenor of this favor- 
ite household poem : 

* And all in sight doth rise a birchen tree, 

Which leaning near her little dome did grow ; 


Whilom a twig of small regard to see, 
Though now so wide its waving branches flow ; 











And work the simple vassals mickle woe ; 

For not a wind might curl the leaves that blew, 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse beat low ; 
And as they look'd they found their horror grew, 
And shaped it into rods, and tingled at the view. 


“ One ancient hen she took delight to feed, 
The plodding psttern of the busy daine ; 
Which, ever and anon, impelled by need, 
Into her school, begirt with chickens came, 
Such tavour did her past deportinent claim ; 
And, if neglect bad lavished on the gronod 
Fragments of bread, she would collect the same; 
For well she knew, and quaintly could expound, 
W hat sin it were to waste the simallest crumb she found. 


“ Herbs too she knew, and well of each could speak, 
Thatin her garden sipped the silvery dew ; 
Where no vain flower disclosed a gaudy streak, 
But herbs for use, and physick, not a tew, 
Of grey renown, within those borders grew : 
The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh baum. and marygold of cheerful hue ; 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb; 
And more | fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme.”* 


It is almost unprecedented for a poet to be 
remembered for his abode, and yet such is the 
case with Shenstone. His writings are so in- 
timately associated with his residence, that we 
seldom recur to one without thinking of the 
other. In his day, landscape gardening was a 
novelty; and his adornment of his paternal 
inheritance gratified at once his taste, his indo- 
lence, and his ambition. 

Yet how far removed from the true princi- 
ples of rural art were his ideas, may be realized 
by contrasting the petty artifices to which he 
resorted with the truly noble results of land- 
scape gardening achieved by our own accom- 
plished professor (A. J. Downing) of this 
beautiful and useful science. There is a 
prettiness but no scope in his poetry, as there 
was fancy but no comprehensive plan in the 
decoration of his grounds. In both he illus- 
trated the artificiality of his day. His once 
celebrated abode is now only to be recognised 
by a lawn and a bridge which yet remain. All 
that is pleasing is the general view. Quakers 
halt there for refreshment, returning from 
Stonebridge meeting to Birmingham. This is 
an amusing coincidence, for no reader except 
one of the subdued taste of these “ calm 
brethren” would ever think, while journeying 
ahout Parnassus, of halting to refresh them- 
selves with the poems of Shenstone. 

To an American eye, the charm of Euro- 
pean gardens is rather owing to the novelty of 
their natural productions than the style of 
their arrangement. The grand scale of our 
scenery renders all tricks paltry by compari- 
son; and the artificial substitutes for natural 
diversity give a scenic rather than a pictu- 
resque effect. The elegance of Versailles is 
apparent and unrivalled; but this quality 
rather offends than delights when applied to 
external nature. At Rome, the clipped, dense 
evergreens, weather-stained marbles, and hu- 
mid alleys of the Villa Borghese, do not win 
the imagination like the vast, uncultured 
Campagna. A fine English park, with smooth 
roads intersecting natural forests, is more 
truly beautiful than a parterre surrounded 
with fantastic patterns of box or studded 
with bowers and temples, like the back 
scene of a play. The famous villa of 
the eccentric aiengn pear Palermo, as- 
sures the traveller to what an extent a love 
of the grotesque may be carried in converting 
a residence of fine natural capabilities into cn 
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architectural and horticultural museum. In- 
deed, all experiments in this field of human in- 
genuity simply prove, that the judicious adap- 
tation of natural advantages to beautiful and 
usetul results, is all that can be wisely attempt- 
ed. A clearing here, a path there, filling up 
a hollow, levelling a hill, letting in sunshine 
and shutting out the view of delormity—in a 
word, modifying the primitive aspect and not 
substituting art for nature, is the sign of a 
healthful taste. Such is the Anglo-Saxon ten- 
dency, as manifest in the noble appreciation of 
forest trees by Evelyn, and in the absence of 
the finical in most English and American rural 
homesteads. A disposition to ornament na- 
ture is altogether French ; and its appearance 
on the other side of the Channel has always 
been coincident with periods of conventional 
taste in society and letters. The formal ele- 
gance of a French garden or villa differs from 
the picturesque exuberance of an American 
woodland or an English meadow, just as 
Shakspeare differs from Racine. The one 
lays open nature for our cordial recognition, 
the other trims her after a classic or fanciful 
pattern; the one abounds in suggestions, the 
other in technicalities. 

Shenstone represented this species of taste 
both in his grounds and his poems, The feet 
of his stanzas are ingeniously varied, and so 
were the walks through his domain. The 
flights of his muse were limited to the horizon 
of a small experience, and the prospects ob- 
tainable on his estate were equally bounded. 
Within the narrow compass of his sympathies, 
he ingeniously contrived to make as varied and 
melodious a little world as possible ; and with- 
in the boundaries of Leasowes, he was not less 
inventive—here setting up a faatastic temple, 
and there adark grove; now turning a rivulet 
into a cascade, and now surprising his guest 
with a root-woven seat in an arbor beside a 
crystal pool, or in view of a pretty vista. He 
wrote elegies on his friends, and erected fune- 
ral urns in their honor among his trees. He 
tried to win admiration by the sweet monoto- 
ny of his verses and the graceful windings of 
his paths ; and was not less fastidious in the 
turn of a stanza than in the pruning of an 
ilex. 

He prided himself upon being anti-utilitari- 
an. When a child, he always expected his 
mother to bring him a new book from market, 
and she} when neglecting to do so, used to give 
him a piece of wood covered to resemble a vo- 
lume, with which he went contentedly to bed 
—thus early deriving from an indolent imagi- 
nation the satisfaction which active realities 
only yield to others. He is said to have been 
indignant when asked if there were fishes in 
his miniature lakes. This extreme devotion to 
eye-pleasure led him even to neglect personal 
comfort, and he retired from his shrines and 
bowers to a mean and broken-roofed cottage. 
It is highly probable that the exposure he there 
suffered induced the fever of which he died. 
The expensive indulgence of this peculiar am- 
bition soon brought him into pecuniary trou- 
bles; and bailiffs intruded where only guests 
of taste were desired. 

There was something analogous in the dis- 
geitins of Thomson and Shenstone. The 
alter possessed an amiable temper combined 
with the tendency to extremes which appears 
to be inseparable from the poetic idiosyncrasy, 
even when crudely developed. “I never,” 
said he, “will be a revengeful enemy ; but J 
cannot, it is not in my nature, to be half a 
friend.” He could have married, it ig said, the 
lady to whom are addressed the best of his 
amatory effusions ; but something of the same 
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mystery involves his celibacy as is the case 
with the bard of the Seasons. 

“ Agriculture,” says Keats, in one of his let- 
ters recently published, “is the tamer of men, 
—the steam from the earth is like drinking 
their mother’s milk—it enervates their natures. 
This appears a great cause of the imbecility of 
the Chinese ; and if this sort of atmosphere i 
a mitigation to the energies of a strong man, 
how much more must it injare a weak one, un- 
occupied, unexercised ?” It seems as if rural 
pleasures should be occasional to be salutary. 
If Shenstone’s life had been exposed to the in- 
tellectual and moral incitements of a metropo- 
litan career, he would have retired to Leasowes 
with enlarged ideas and wider sympathies, and 
perhaps have risen from the details ofa virtuoso 
to the general effects achieved by the thinker. 

Some of his essays are pleasing, but devoted 
to quiet moralizing or some insignificant theme. 
His letters scarcely touch upon anything but 
his writings and his place. Around these his 
thoughts and sympathies constantly revolved 
with an egotism which gives one a melancholy 
impression of the narrow resources and un- 
manly tone to which fanciful solitude may re- 
duce an educated mind. He continued his 
name ten years at Oxford for the mere plea- 
sure of learning, took no degree, and put on 
the civilian’s gown without intending to en- 
gage in a protession. 
period to acquainting himself with life by visits 
to the principal watering-places. ‘Thus pro- 
vided with a modicum of learning and experi- 
ence, he returned to his birthplace, and simul- 
taneously practised verse-writing and landscape 
gardening ; but the want of enlarged curiosity, 
exalted aims, and broad views, caused his ten- 
derness and benevolence to evaporate in senti- 
mental hospitality, and his invention to expend 
itself on inadequate materials. 

“ | have,” says one of his letters,“ an alcove, 
six elegies, a seat, two epitaphs (one upon 
myself), four songs, and a serpentine river, to 
show you when you come.” This passage 
gives us an insight, at once, into the chief oc- 
cupations of Shenstone. His “ Essay on Men 
and Manners” contains many sensible observa- 
tions agreeably expressed; but, like his po- 
etry, seldom rising above a tranquil gracetul- 
ness of diction or pleasantry of thought. He 
belongs, however, to the correct and refined 
school of essayists of which Addison is the 
main exemplar. We quote a few sentenees 
at random, as specimens of the manner and 
ideas of a genuine diletante : 

“* When fame is the principal object of our 
devotion, it should be considered whether our 
character is like to gain in point of wit, what 
it will probably lose in point of modesty ; other- 
wise we shall be censured of vanity more than 
famed for genius; and depress our character 
while we strive to raise it.’ 

“ The impromptu appears to me to have the 
nature of that kind of salad, which certain 
eminent adepts in chemistry have contrived to 
raise while a joint of mutton is roasting. We 
do not allow ourselves to blame its unusual 
flatness and insipidity, but extol the little 
flavor it has, considering the time of its vege- 
tation.” 

“ There would not be any absolute necessity 
for reserve, if the world were honest; yet 
even then it would prove expedient. For in 
order to attain any degree of deference, it 
seems necessary that people should imagine 
you have more accomplishments than you dis- 
cover. It is on this depends one of the excel- 
lences of the judicious Virgil. He leaves you 
something ever to imagine; and such is the 
constitution of the human mind, that we think 











He then gave a brief 


aetna 


eae 


so highly of nothing, as that whereof we do not 
see the bounds.” 
“The delicac 


of his taste increased his 
sensibility, and his sensibility made him more 
a slave. ‘The mind of man, ljke the finer 
parts of matter, the more delicate it is, natu. 
rally admits the more deep and the 
visible impressions.” 

“ Whence is it, my friend, that I feel it im- 
possible to envy you, although, hereafter 
your qualifications may make whole millions 
do so? for, believe me when I affirm, that J 
deem it much more superfluous to wish you 
honors to gratify your ambition, than to wish 
you ambition enough to make your honors sa. 
tisfactory.” 

“ All trees have a character analogous to 
all men: oaks are in all respects the perfect 
image of the manly character. In former 
times I should have said, and in present times 
I think I am authorized to say, the British 
one. Asa brave man is not suddenly either 
élated by prosperity or depressed by adversity, 
so the oak displays not its verdure onthe sun's 
first approach, nor drops it on his first de- 
parture. Add to this its majestic appearance, 
the rough grandeur of its bark, and the wide 
protection of its branches.” 

“ Indolence is a kind of centripetal force.” 

“ ] hate maritime expressions, similes, and 
allusions ; my dislike, I suppose, proceeds 
from the unnaturalness of shipping, and the 
great share which art ever claims in that prac- 
tice.” 

“Tam thankfal that my name is obnoxious 
to no pun.” 

“It is a miserable thing to love where one 
hates ; and yet it is not inconsistent.” 

“T cannot avoid comparing the ease and 
freedom | enjoy to the ease of an old shoe; 
where a certain degree of shabbiness is joined 
with the convenience.” 

“Two words,‘no more,’ have a singular 
pathos ; reminding us at once of past pleasure 
and the future exclusion of it.” 

“The superior politeness of the French is 
in nothing more discernible than in the phrases 
used by them and us to express an affair being 
in agitation. The former say ‘sur la tapis; 
the latter ‘ upon the anvil.’ Does it not show 
also the sincerity and serious face with which 
We enter upon business, and the negligent and 
jaunty air with which they perform even the 
most important ?” 

“There are many persons acquire to them- 
selves a character of insincerity, from what is 
in trath mere inconstancy. And there are 
persons of warm but changeable passions, 
perhaps the sincerest of any in the very insiaut 
they make profession, but the very least to ve 
depended on through the short duration of «ll 
extremes.” 

“Extreme volatile and sprightly tempers 
seem inconsistent with any great enjoyment. 
There is too much time wasted in mere trans'- 
tion from one object to another; no room ‘or 
those deep impressions which are made alone 
by the duration of an idea; and are quite re 
quisite to any strong sensation, either ot plea- 
sure or of pain. The bee to collect honey, ° 
the spider to gather poison, must abide some 
time upon the weed or flower. They whose 
fluids are mere sa! volatile, seem rather eueert 
than happy men, The temper above describes, 
is oftener the lot of wits than of persons “ 
great abilities.” 

Fiatrery.— It is possible to be below oe 
as well as above it. One who trusts nobody ¥# 
not trust sycophants. One who does not valse 
real glory will not value its counterfeit.” —Macat 
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Reviews. dulged by our English hb -thren. Observing a| in America, in a position to facilitate the study 


M. POUSSIN’S UNITED STATES. 


Dela Puissance Américaine; Origine, Insti- 
tutions, Esprit Politique, Resources Mili- 
taires, Agricoles, Commerciales e! Industri- 
elles des Elats-Unis. Par Guiliaume Tell 
Poussin, Ministre Plénipotentiare de la Ré- 

ublique Frangaise aux Etats-Unis. 3° 

Edition augmentée, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 

1848. 

Or late years there has been no scarcity of 

books on America, nor is it probable that there 

will be any dearth of them in future. France 
and Germany have contributed their propor- 
tion, but the discussions of American institu- 
tions and manners with which we are most 
familiar have proceeded from the English 
press. They have been the work of men of 
various degrees of information, and sumetimes 
of character which would not bear minute 
investigation. Sportsmen, briefless lawyers, 
contributors to light literature, unsuccessful 
adventurers, and officers on half pay, have 
quietly assumed that they were competent to 
the task of describing men and institutions 
with whose principles they had little acquaint- 
ance, and with whose character they had no 
sympathy. If they have pointed out some su- 

rficial defects in our national manners, they 
oe seldom penetrated to the great realities 
which lie below. This may perhaps be as- 
cribed, in part, to a desire to arrest the progress 
of liberal principles in their own country, by 
showing that they have yielded no good fruits 
among a people of kindred race ; and in part to 
the intense and narrow nationality which 
covers the Englishman like a garment, and 
too often renders him insensible to any excel- 
lence which had not its origin and develop- 
ment within the four seas. 

A book of travel, still more a formal treatise 
on the polity and social life of nations, should 
be written in no cockney spirit. This spirit is 
peculiar to no nation—we have quite enough 
of it among ourselves. In its essence, it con- 
sists in that peculiar temperameut which re- 
ducesall people and institutions to the standard 
of our own neighborhood or colerie, and 
judges them by their conformity to it. It does 
not inquire whether the great objects of human 
life—freedom and happiness—the reconcilia- 
tion of order with progress—may not be pro- 
moted by means other than those we are aceus- 
tomed to employ. It perceives that the old 
checks and correctives to human errors and 
passions are thrown aside, but it does not per- 
ceive that others may be equally enduring and 
effectual. In its worst manifestation, when 
complicated with political passion, it sees in 
every divergence from our own standard of 
manners, the manifestation of national vices. 
The effects of climate and soil, occupation and 
diet, are not unfrequently regarded as the 
fruits of perverted tastes, of vitiated appetites, 
of moral decline. The extravagance of the 
demagogue is accepted as an exposition of the 
calmest reason of the people. The heat of a 
contested election is represented as the normal 
state of society. The weakness and wicked- 
— of the extremes of society which fill the 
Pro of the newspapers, and swell the 
calendars of crime, are exhibited as faithful 
cee of neral society, without regard to 

t mass of intelligence and morality which 
seldom emerges into public notice, but which 
— the bulwark of national strength. 
Psa of this description have especially 

nded. in the books of travels, and even 
grave histories with which we have been in- 





certain lack of that retinement which grows 
up under the hot-bed influence of a court and 
aristocracy, they have not inquired whether 
the Americans would not pay dearly for this ad- 
vantage, by the consequent depression of every 
other order in the State. They have over- 
looked the real conservative elements in Ame- 
rican society, while they have been shrewd ob- 
servers of the undeniable fact that the Ameri- 
can eats his boiled egg trom a glass, while the 
Englishman prefers a direct excavation from 
the shell. In this way they have contributed 
in no small degree to nourish and inflame that 
national antipathy at all times thinly disguised 
in America, which sometimes breaks forth into 
violent and deplorable manifestations. 

In honorable contrast with the labors of 
writers like these, are the philosophical dis- 
quisitions of De Tocqueville, and the compre- 
hensive and accurate observation of Poussin. 

The appointment of this latter gentleman to 
the honorable position of representative of the 
French Republic, has been regarded in Ame- 
rica not merely as a just tribute to his personal 
worth, bat as an indication of the change 
which is going on in the qualifications of 
diplomatic agents. The world has suffered 
long enough from the mischievous incompe- 
tency of men with no better distinction than 
that of rank, sent abroad to secure the inte- 
rests of peculiar classes—to waste large sala- 
ries in ostentatious parade, or to hoard them 
for future maintenance—oftentimes to make a 
conspicuous exhibition of their worst national 
peculiarities, and at last to retire upon a pen- 
sion earned by no real services to their coun- 
try or to mankind. If the selection of our 
own representatives abroad has not always 
been complimentary to the courts to which 
they have been accredited, it must be admitted 
that we have only repaid them in kind for simi- 
lar favors bestowed upon ourselves. 

The French Republic has set before the 
world a laudable example. In their minister 
we recognise not the mere diplomatic formal- 
ist, but the representative of the science and 
spirit of improvement of his country. In our 
own country, whose interests are or Ought to 
be but little complicated with those of foreign 
nations, the stately diplomatist of the old 
school, encrusted with the formalities of office, 
and often too littie hampered by moral re- 
straints, finds but little todo. He is far better 
employed in negotiating family alliances, and 
bearing his part in the courtly ceremonial of a 
birthnight ball. To such a representative the 
American court must be the dullest in the 
world. Amicable relations with America have 
little dependence on family interests or local 
preferences. We inquire, rather, if a people 
is animated by similar feelings—if they are 
moving in the same direction. Their repre- 
sentative should be the representative also of 
their progress in science and art ; should pro- 
mote scientific and literary intercourse,and bear 
his part in them; and prove, by his sympathy 
with all measures of improvement, that his go- 
vernment is likewise engaged in advancing the 
progress of mankind. 

As possessing these qualifications, the mis- 
sion of M. Poussin has been peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the American people, and his ob- 
servations upon our country and its institu- 
tions are peculiarly deserving of their consi- 
deration. An accomplished engineer, adding 


to scientific acquirement the acuteness of per- 
ception which makes his nation the best ob- 
servers in the world, he sympathizes with that 
spirit of improvement which animates the two 
great republics of our time. A long residence 





of its character and resources, has enabled 
him to collect a vast fund of information, and 
to embody it in a better form than has been 
done by any of our own writers. 

The following extracts from the preface 
will exhibit the author’s appreciation of his 
subject, and the spirit in which his work has 
been undertaken :— 


“ The nations can no longer continue strangers 
to each other. A new and powerful element of 
civilization has arisen, to bring them into perpetual 
contact. Steam overleaps distances with the 
same facility that ideas break through the lines of 
the custom-house, and fly over walls of cireum- 
vallation. In a few days we pass from continent 
to continent, from hemisphere to hemisphere, and 
when every sea is regularly traversed, and Europe 
is covered with railways, the relations of the peo- 
ple to each other will become as much more fre- 
quent, as travelling, from its cost and duration, 
ceases to be the peculiar privilege of the favorites 
of fortune. All classes will avail themselves of 
it, &e. All things, therefore, concur to urge the 
nations into a similar progress, and the epochs 
of isolation are gone, without the possibility of 
return.” 

After a reference to the power of Great 
Britain :— 

“ Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
there arises a nation of the same race and origin, 
animated, perhaps, by the same ambition, but 
better fitted, in all its relations, to become one of 
the greatest commercial and industrial powers of 
the world. * * # To secure the success of 
her ambitious views, she pursues a course entirely 
opposed to that which has so well served the pur- 
poses of England; the rise of the one has been 
promoted by the energy of her firmly-established 
aristocracy: America will gain the supremacy of 
the seas, by force of the democratic principle. 
The one has inscribed upon her banners, Dieu et 
mon droit—the other will bear,‘ the freedom of 
the seas, and will enforce the recognition of the 
great and salutary principle, that the flag cuvers 
the merchandise. * * * * 

“A faithful picture of the social condition of 
the Americans will ever be a grand subject of con- 
templation ; the great teachings which it contains 
seem to derive a new value from the actual state 
of things at the present day, when the people are 
everywhere directing their efforts towards the same 
object, the attainment of political equality. 

* 7” . « 7” 

“ I divide my work into two parts. In the first, 
I retrace the origin, the institutions, above all, the 
political genius of the Americans. In the second, 
their military resources, and the development of 
their agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing 
industry. There will be found only positive de- 
ductions from a multitude of personal observations 
upon a nation, in the midst of which I have lived, 
whose progress I have followed, and in whose fu- 
ture I feel an interest as one of her children. I 
have endeavored to be on my guard against specu- 
lative prejudices, which was no trifling difficulty, 
in view of so vast and fertile a subject.” 


The first volume of M. Poussin’s work is 
chiefly historical. He first proceeds to a rapid 
survey of the different voyages of exploraton 
to the New World. He then traces the his- 
tory of each settlement, during the ascendency 
of its French, Spanish, and English masters, 
rendering due praise to the energy and perse- 
verance of each. He traces in each the gra- 
dual development of new principles of domes- 
tic policy, of popular sentiments and ideas, 
which at last find their appropriate result in 
the union of the United States. He is well 
aware that the present condition of a people, 
and the direction in which they are moving, 
can never be rightly understood unless by a 
careful study of their origin. Until the first im- 
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pulse has spent its force, and progress has been 
succeeded by stagnation or decline, we must in- 
vestigate the character of a nation in the influ- 
ences which surrounded its infancy. It is espe- 
cially important that Americans should under- 
stand the traditional character of their institu- 
tions. The more generally a view of our pre- 
sent prosperity is preceded by a study of its 
source, the less shall we be inclined to the 
vain-glorious opinion that our liberty and our 
civilization are due only to the intelligence of 
a single age, and that if once destroyed, the 
intelligence of a single age could reconstruct 
them. Weshall perceive that they are the re- 
sults ofnosuddenand convulsive efforts, amonga 
pone imbued with monarchical ideas, and 

nowing no just mean between despotisin and 
anarchy. Wesha!l recognise more fully our obli- 
gation to the patience and resolution of those, 
who, bringing with them all of the civilization 
of Europe which could be transplanted to a New 
World, nourished the seminal! principles of our 
institutions in their slow and sturdy growth. 
We shall see that if our fathers did not go so 
far as we have gone, they had set their 
faces in the same direction ; and that, but for 
them, we should have little reason to congra- 
tulate ourselves upon our acquisitions and pros- 
pects. But it is a still greater advantage in 
making the historical development of our insti- 
tutions a study preliminary to that of their 
present state, that only thus are we enabled to 
perceive the true principle of national im- 
provement. We shall realize, what too many 
seem inclined to forget, how little is to be 
gained by social experiment; and that in the 
slow growth of institutions, lies the secret of 
their legitimacy and strength. While we re- 
cognise the duty of national improvement, we 
shall see that it is to be secured only by the 
gradual expansion of existing institutions, and 
not by attempts to realize the dreams of the 
theorist and the charlatan. While our nature 
remains unchanged, the same causes which 
facilitate improvement in the past must be ex- 
pected to promote it in the future. We Should, 
therefore, reject new theories of social im- 
provement, however specious, until their author 
can show that some new principle has been 
introduced into the nature of man. 

M. Poussin’s survey of Colonial History 
brings under review the different systems of 
English and French colonization; and the 
erroneous principles of the latter are candidly 
stated. The old theory of colonization is still 
maintained with great tenacity in England, 
notwithstanding the example of the United 
States; and the brawls of our Canadian 
neighbors have given some interest to the sub- 
ject among ourselves. It seems to be still be- 
lieved that political institutions are not the 
growth of local conditions, but that they can, at 
any stage of their development, be plucked up 
and transplanted to a new soil. ‘hat an aris- 
tocracy can be imported from a couvtry where 
land is dear and labor cheap, into a region 
where the opposite condition of society pre- 
vails, and labor is dear while land is cheap— 
that a great central power, surrounded by ob- 
sequious dependencies scattered over the globe, 
the copyists of her laws and manners, and 
preferring her interest and glory to their own, 
can long continue the arbiter of their fortunes, 
while they haye no share in her government 
—is an opinion which we should think too 
chimerical to find advocates, did not our expe- 
rience assure us of the contrary. There 
seems to be a natural limit to the colonial 
system. There cannot be a political any more 
than a religious popedom; and the political 
economy of the nineteenth century will as cer- 





tainly fail of its establishment as did the mili- 
tary power of the eighteenth. 

We should observe, that throughout the 
historical portion of the work, the author has 
carefully furnished the dates of important 
events—a regard for the wants of his readers, 
too much neglected by writers with whom 
accuracy is subordinate to pictorial effect. 

In the second volume M. Poussin reviews 
the military, naval, commercial, and industrial 
resources of the United States. These are 
surveyed with the accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness of the scientific inquirer. He awards 
due praise to our institutions for general edu- 
cation and physical improvement. ‘The pera- 
sal of this portion of the work suggests many 
topics, to which our limits wi!l not permit us to 
advert. We close with a passage (Vol. ii. 
p- 281) which proves that in a favorable re- 
view of American institutions he is not insen- 
sible to our errors and vices. 

«“ One thing, which we cannot hesitate to men- 
tion, ought to strike us with surprise—that in the 
midst of so many favorable circumstances, which 
Providence has accumulated on this fortunate 
portion of the globe, the Americans should not be 
more on their guard against the immoderate de- 
velopment of their speculative character. But 
societies, like the individuals which compose them, 
have their weak side, and, after all, should not 
American Society bear the mark of its original 
defect ? ; rie iC 

« Every nation which takes riches as the stan- 
dard of good and evil, will exhibit to the world 
the clearest proof of its demoralization, as in order 
to attain them, it is compelled to rush blindly into 
all manner of speculations. Nothing can prevent 
such a people fram becoming slaves, whatever 
may be the laws under which they live, for in a 
democracy, the people heing the legitimate sove- 
reign, the power which it exercises easily degene- 
rates into despotism,” 


INGERSOLL’S HISTORY. 


Historical Sketch of the Second War between 
the United States and Great Britain. By 
Charles J. Ingersoll. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. 1849. 


Tuts is the continuation of Mr. Ingersoll’s 
History of the “ Late War,” as we suppose it 
will continue to be called, for the rest of this 
century; the first volume of which was pub- 
lished a year or twoago. The present volume 
embraces the events of the year 1814, a year 
during which the war was prosecuted with 
vigor on both sides, during which its principal 
incidents occurred, and during which the poli- 
tical movements and organizations which it 
evolved, especially those in opposition to its 
progress, were the most combined and ener- 
getic. It is full of information and incident, 
none the Jess entertaining from the idiosyn- 
crasies of style and opinion of the author. 
Regarded as an historical work upon one of 
the most important and conspicuous epochs of 
American History, whose events and excite- 
ments are still fresh in the recollections of 
men of middle age, and have given character 
and complexion to the whole subsequent course 
of American politics, it is not at all strange 
that the party associations and personal 
opinions of the author should connect them- 
selves inseparably with his book, very much to 
the prejudice of its reputation. Impartiality 
can hardly be expected from 4 political parti- 
san writing the history of political parties. 
Especially if liberality and concession have 
been no ingredient of hs course as a politi. 
cian, candor and discrimination can hardly be 
expected from him as an historian. To write 
the history of one’s own times is, at best, a 
difficult, dangerous, and thankless task ; even if 
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written with the raost unbiassed purpos 
from the least disturbed point of — i 
much more hazardous the attempt when the 
author narrates events and discusses Principles 
which he records, not as a disinterested ob. 
server or inquirer, but with all the animosi- 
ties and prejudices of an active participant and 
a partial advocate. 

It is accordingly taken for granted by a 
large class of readers and critics, that Mr, [n- 
gersoll’s book, being the production of a politi- 
cian well known as extreme, tenacious, and 
aggressive in his opinions, must be a tissue of 
partisanship and prejudice, in which it would 
be absurd to look for anything like the facts or 
philosophy of true history. And on the prin- 
ciple remarked upon in the foregoing para. 
graph, there is certainly reason enough to re. 
ceive this, or any other contemporaneous work 
of a similar character, with some distrust, 
But on the other hand, what is lost by the 
want of unerring authenticity and impartiality, 
is gained by the increased vividness of descrip. 
tion and freshness of incident which an eye. 
witness and an actor gives to the narration of 
the events which he records. We take it for 
granted that Mr. Ingersoll’s book doesn’t pre- 
tend to that degree of impartiality and unim- 
peachable both-side-edness which seem to be 
the popular requisites of history. It is one. 
sided from beginning toend. The author was 
a Democrat during the war, and a supporter of 
the war and the administration, in Congress, 
as a member of the House of Representatives. 
He abhorred Federalism and Hartford Con- 
ventionism in their day, and his antipathies 
have suffered no decrease by the lapse of time. 
He writes the history of the war from the popu- 
lar, democratic, American, anti-English point 
of view ; without the slightest disguise of his 
political predilections, aa with a very evident 
disposition to meet, half way, the cavils and 
criticisms which he provokes. 

This is all well enough. And while Mr. 
Ingersoll is responsible, like all other chroui- 
clers who undertake to give the world an av- 
thentic record of any period, for mistakes of 
fact or incorrectness of details, and liable to 
detection and exposure in consequence; for 
his opinions and notions, however extreme or 
violent, he has no account to settle with the 
general reader. It is rather a relief to have 
an “ honest hater” in history as well as any- 
where else, now and then. We are entirely 
beyond the age when ultraism was a crime or 


a vite. a 

Accordingly we take Mr. Ingersoll’s dia- 
tribes without sympathizing at all with the 
offended dignity of history, whose propriety 
they shock dreadfully every now and then, 
because we regard the book as we do the 
author, sui generis, and quite out of the reach 
of the ordinary rules of criticism. 

The following opening paragraph of the 
chapter devoted to that “ abominated cunclave, 
the Hartford Convention, is a very good spe- 
cimen of the undisguised style in which the 
author gives utterance to his opinions. 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 

« The abortion of an enigma which, in 1814,4 
the Hartford Convention, became execrable and 
contemptible, was the most alarming occurrence 
of that year. Like the capture of Washingtot, 
its reaction on its authors was terribly disgrace 
ful ; like our Canadian and southern victories, " 
invigorated the American Union, hastened and 
ameliorated peace, and to the New Orleans 
umphs, its ridiculous eatastrophe rendered inevit- 
ble by them, was = ee on at 

. r passing a night in August, , 4 
ing codfish on his favorite Banks of Newfound- 
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retiring from trouble in Massachusetts to a 
seo mission, John Quincy Adams, by what he 
deemed the natural transition from codfish to the 
history of the United States, writing concerning 
the alleged treason of New England, to his asso- 
ciate informer against it, William Plumer, express- 
ed his belief, that there would be no impartial 
chronicle, no true history of their time, in their 
age, but only federal histories or republican histo- 
ries, New England histories or Virginian histories. 
Yet, if not developed by some contemporary an- 
nalist, but left to posterior speculation, must it not 
be mere theory and fable? less historical, philoso- 
phical, or veritable than the narrative of even a 
biased contemporary ; confessing, as I ‘do, the 
difficulty of discovering, appreciating, or telling 
the truth of that abominated conclave, whose first 
resolution was, that their meetings should be open- 
ed by prayer, the next, intensely eabalistic, that 
the most inviolable secresy should be observed by 
each member of the convention, including the 
secretary, as to all propositions, debates, and pro- 
ceedings ; and the third, that not even the door- 
keeper, messenger, or assistant should be made ac- 
quainted with the proceedings. Wrapped in such 
dark suspicious seeresy, of which the seal, if ever 
broke, was not pretended to be opened till several 
years afterwards, when a bare journal was unveil- 
ed to face the universal odium by that time fasten- 
ed on the convention, became a proverb of re- 
proach, even contemporaries are left to grope in 
the obscurity of mere circumstantial testimony, 
perplexed by contradictions and prejudices, involv- 
ing the design whether merely partisan or crimi- 
nally treasonable, the sectional animosities pecu- 
liar to New England conflicting with each other, 
confronting and confounding prepossessions of the 
rest of the United States, whose national charac- 
ter and existence the Hartford Convention implicat- 
ed. Of positive proof of treason, so seldom at- 
tainable that it is not to be expected, there is none. 
But Mr. Adams insisted on the fact, overpowered 
by denials, though supported by circumstances. 
Posterity has acquitted and immortalized many 
Sydneys executed for treason, and condemned 
Burrs acquitted of the charge. Was Burr guilty 
of what Jefferson brought him to trial for, and, 
with his killing Hamilton, sentenced to irrevoca- 
ble condemnation, like the Hartford Convention, 
without conviction of any offence? Adams ac- 
cused Hamilton of complicity with the conven- 
tion, whose primary meeting at Boston, Adams be- 
lieved, was postponed by Burr's killing Hamil- 
ton, without preventing, however, its final catastro- 
phe at Hartford. But Adams was prejudiced 
by hereditary hatred of Hamilton, and his suspi- 
cious credulity was as unquestionable as his vera- 


city ; formidable as an accuser, but fallible as a 
witness.” 


Mr. Ingersoll has an extraordinary way of 
branching off from the subject in hand, to 
trace its remotest consequences and results, 
and epitomize the whole range of events as 
biographical or historical of which it happens 
to be an introduction. In this way, all in the 
record of the year 1814, having once got John 
Quincey Adams on the stage, he does not leave 
him until he has given a complete memoir of 
his subsequent career, winding up with a 
sketch of his “death, character, and obse- 
quies.” In the same way, the attempt to 
charter the Bank of the United States in 
1814, gives the cue for some fifty pages devot- 
ed to the subsequent history of that famous 
institution, including the removal of the depo- 
sits, and down to Tyler’s veto. In this way, 

Teader is frequently precipitated from the 
Period of time which he supposes himself to 
be reading about, ten or twenty years ahead, 
Without the slightest preparatory warning. 
From the elaborate sketch of John Quincy 
Adams we quote the following : 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. ADAMS. 
“Though Mr. Adams did not live by many 





years as long as his father, yet he was a man of 
remarkably robust frame and excellent constitu- 
tion. A female, when he was first made President, 
complaining to a member of Congress that she 
could not see the chief magistrate as she desired, 
‘ You have only,’ said he, ‘ to go down to the Po- 
tomac bridge any morning about day-light, and you 
may see him swimming in the river.’ After he 
was seventy years old, that continued to be his 
habit, and it was said that he often swam across 
the Potomac where it was more than a mile wide. 
Although commonly taciturn and often abrupt, 
Mr. Adams was a very pleasant companion in so- 
ciety, relished with gentlemanlike enjoyment the 
pleasures of the table, fond of good food, choice 
wines, and all other resources ef conviviality. 
One Sunday evening, while Secretary of State, en- 
tertaining at his own house Nicholas Biddle and 
other gentlemen, becoming much animated with a 
description of dramatic performances, of which he 
was very fond, he started from the table to the 
middle of the floor, and performed an imitation of 
Kemble pronouncing the curse in King Lear. 
Through life a systematic student, he was indefati- 
gable in reading and writing, and, as the world is 
to find, kept one of the most voluminous diaries 
ever put to paper. Exemplary in the whole 
routine of domestic duties, he was liberal, hospita- 
ble, and placable, though subject to gusts of pas- 
sion and fits of taciturnity. Churches and thea- 
tres he frequented with the utmost assiduity, and so 
blended political with religious obligation, as to 
deem it incumbent on him to attend the miscella- 
neous divine service in the Capitol every Sunday 
morning, going to some other place of worship in 
the afternoon, and often to a third in the evening. 

“ When he first entered the Hall to resume his 
seat, after some months’ absence during his ill- 
ness, the whole House of Representatives, every 
member, rose as he walked down the middle aisle, 
and by a salute of silent homage welcomed their 
illustrivuus associate to a place from which, for 
fourteen years and more, he had never been ab- 
sent, in all seasons and weathers, night and day, 
and not only present, but certainly taking a much 
more constant interest than any other member in 
whatever was going on. Always present in body 
and mind from that time till his death, though his 
memory may have suffered with his health, his rea- 
son and conversation appeared unimpaired ; but I 
think he made only two speeches, and neither of 
them with his usual vivacity.” 


The style in which Mr. Ingersoll has written 
his book, whether affectedly and from design, 
or from uncontrollable caprice or habit, should 
be protested against in the name of all that is 
respectable in syntax or grammar. It is ob- 
scure, inelegant, and often positively unintel- 
ligible. The author seems to include in his 
hatred of everything English, the English lan- 
guage itself, and wreaks his vengeance upon 
the parts of speech in the most ruthless man- 
ner. ‘Two or three paragraphs which we 
quote velow, not with the design of calling 
particular attention to these defects, but be- 
cause interesting in themselves, carry with 
them, however, the justification of our remark. 


COBBETT. 


“ In such universal strain of malicious prejudice 
and stupid ignorance, the British press and Parlia- 
ment counselled war, stripped of all its humaniz- 
ing mitigations, naked and ferocious war, to re- 
conquer the United States by divisions and inva- 
sion ; war of principles and institutions ; civil war 
in its worst outrages ; and servile war with all its 
Roman horrors: in which atrocious instigations is 
perceptible not ocly the English design of that 
day, but the English influence which still prevails 
throughout New England, inflaming it, under the 
disguise of negruphilism, to unnatural and suici- 
dal antipathies against Southern fellow country- 


men. 
« Just then an English renegade, once an Eng- 
lish common soldier, then American journalist, 








vilifying everything American, whose Porcupine 
shafts were continually aimed at Mr. Gallatin, 
from flaming loyalist, become furious radical, 
Cobbett, stood up in the midst of Hampshire, in the 
heart of England, a volunteer American champion, 
when there was no American inducement to his 
vehement espousal of our cause. With the supe- 
rior knowledge, derived from long residence, of 
the institutions, people, and resources of this coun- 
try, he wielded coarse, pure, Saxon English, with 
the force of Swift or Paine, in American vindica- 
tion, striking with a pen like a sledge-hammer, 
and always hitting in the right place. Pitt, Per- 
cival, and afterwards Castlereagh, successive 
English premiers, who all died by political ex- 
cesses, once objects of his excessive applause, be- 
came butts of his withering ridicule, and marks of 
his deadly blows, America erst abominated, at last 
his delight ; sturdy English volunteer, proclaiming 
the justice of our cause, the fortitude of our peo- 
ple, their republican attachments and unconquera- 
ble union in spite of prefatory reverses, superficial 
and party divisions.” 
WEBSTER. 

“ With provincial antiquated pronunciation, 
scholastic diction, sarcastic logic, yet free from 
personality, a cold manner, profound reverence for 
the most English principles of American institu- 
tions, and saturnine apprehension of French influ- 
ence to which he ascribed Jefferson and Madison's 
polities, and the war, by powerful speeches, Mr. 
Webster then commenced his eminent career, more 
eminently forensic than parliamentary, and much 
more oratorical than statesmanlike. He opposed 
the war because declared rashly, and conducted 
not only feebly, but offensively, when, if ventured 
at all, it should be defensive.” 


CLAY. 

« But there was one alone with ultramontane, 
transalleghanian instincts of uncompromising re- 
sistance to any British exaction, as several years 
afterwards partially appeared in print; that one, 
as Lord Castlereagh called him, was the Ken- 
tuckian, Mr. Clay, whose social independence 
that polished, iron-nerved, and elegant cour- 
tier, is said to have preferred, when alter peace he 
entertained them all in London, to the endow- 
ments of his more cultivated and accomplished 
colleagues. For as for war, so for diplomacy, for 
oratory, even for society, there is genius which 
outstrips the endowments of culture. Born on the 
Atlantic shore, and bred in seaports, where with 
every importation come, like ship-fevers, unwhole- 
some influences, let us confess that beyond the 
mountaips man becomes a nobler republican, ruder 
perhaps of speech, garb, and manner, but patriot as 
women are chaste, not by reason or education, 
but by instinct.” 


OXFORD HEXAMETERS. 

The Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich,a Long-Vaca- 
tion Pastoral. By Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1849. 

Tus little book has been a puzzle to some of 

our Republican readers who are principled 

against Fraser. For as Mr. Bartlett has given 
no intimation whatever on the title-page that 
there was any such thing as an original Eng- 
lish edition, they, seeing a bock published at 
Cambridge, Mass., and composed in a 
footed lines, that run over like too copiously 
filled glasses (extra water will produce the 
fulness as well as extra spirit), thought that it 
must be some progeny of Evangeline, either in 
the way of imitation or quiz. Whereas it 
has about as much to do with Evangeline as 
with Southey’s Vision of Judgment. The 

English have been writing English Hexameters 

(and Pentameters too, by the way) for several 

years. We remember at least two partial 

translations of the Iliad, by different hands, 
and a number of poems, original and translat- 
ed, the joint composition of three distinguished 
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University men, Archdeacon Hare, Dr. 
Whewell, and (we believe) Professor Long. 
Indeed, there were plenty of Hexametrists 
before Longfellow (we speak of the present 
generation, without going back to Southey, 
much less to Sidney), but they are not often 
heard of on this side the water, because they 
want a sacred Bostonian. 

English Hexameters have generally one of 
two faults, Either a uniformity of structure 
that gives them a monotony of cadence, or a 
carelessness of structure that leaves them no 
cadence atall. The former is the prevailing 
error of Evangeline. Every line in it is the 
exact rhythmical and metrical counterpart of 
almost every other line. There is no variety 
of cesura or movement throughout the whole 
poem, and the monotony of the versification 
reminds us of a machine, invented in England 
a few years ago, which ground oul hexameters 
to any extent, on the principle of the kaleido- 
scope somehow, and all after this pattern, 

Murmura torva tube percellunt pectora dura, 


every line containing four neuter-plurals, a 
Molossus of a verb,* and an Iambic genitive. 
The “ Bothie of what do you call it,” has the 
opposite and worse fault of using so many va- 
riations and licenses, that the majority of the 
lines which it contains are no hexameters at 
all, and can only be admitted as apologies for 
such by a stretch of charity rather than of 
courtesy. The author benevolently warns us, 
that every kind of irregularity must be expect- 
ed, and that “ Spondaic lines are almost the 
rule ;” unfortunately most of these “ Spondaic 
lines” are rather Trochaic lines, e. g. the 
second in the volume. 


“Long had the 


stone been put, tree cast, and thrown the 
hammer.” 


And by way of compensation for occasionally 
falling short a few syllables, they now and 
then run over a good many, till they almost 
equal the notorious Alexandrine of the Scotch 
versifier :— 

“ And was not Pharaoh a saucy rascal, 

Who would not let the Children of Israel, their wives 
and their little ones, their flocks and their herds, 
and everything they had, go out into the wilderness 
for seven days to eat the Paschal ?”’ 

The plot of “The Bothie” is the merest 
thread. Six Oxford men go out on a Reading 
party. Reading, in the University slang, means 
studying, and the reading parties are so called, 
on the ducus a non lucendo principle, because 
the party do anything but read. The veritable 
students stay at the University, while the 
“ parties” betake them to quiet little places 
(such as the Island of Jersey, for instance), 
where the wine is cheap and the women hand- 
some, and the climate pleasantly enervating, 
and “ the contingent advantages generally re- 
markable,” as Dick Swiveller says—it may be 
judged how much reading they accomplish. 
Our party go to the Highlands, bathe chiefly, 
and one of them falls in love, and is ultimately 
married to a mountain lassie: his amatory 
proceedings are made the medium of introduc- 
ing more Carlyle and Tennyson run mad than 
we have seen for many aday. However, not 
wishing to prejudice the reader, we shall give 
him a few extracts to judge for himself; and 
they shall be- given in accordance with the 
more fashionable than just rule of picking out 
the best bits we can find :— 


THE USE OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS OF 
“ CLERGY MEN. 


“ Here too were Catholic Priest and Established Minister 


Standing, 
One to say grace before, the other after the dinner ; 





* By this formidable expression the writer appears to 
mean a verb of three long sy!lables.—Printer’s D. 





Catholic Priest; for many still cling to the Ancient 


Worship, 
And Sir Hector’s father himself had built them a chapel ; 
So swod Priest and Minister, near to each other, but 
silent, 


One to say grace before, the other after the dinner.” 


A touching picture of concord this: it re- 
minds us of a venerable and Jamented friend, 
who used to give little soirées to all the is/s and 
oxies in the city, from Hughes to Bellows 
inclusive—and the interference of the Police 
was net found necessary on a single occa- 
sion :— 


WHAT THE “READING PARTY” DID WITH THEIR BOOKS. 


“Lo the weather is golden, the weather-glass, say they, 
rising ; 

Four weeks here have we read ; four weeks will we read 
hereafier ; 

Three weeks hence will return and revisit our dismal 
classics, 

Three weeks hence readjust our visions of classes and 
classics. 

Fare ye well, meantime, forgotien, unnamed, undreamt of, 

History, Science, and Poets: lo, deep in dustiest cupboard 

‘Thookydid, Oloros* son, Halimoosian, here lieth buried,* 

Slumber in Liddell-and-Scou, O musical chafft of Old 


Athens, 

Dishes and fishes, bird, beast, and Sesquipedalian black- 
guard! 

Sleep, weary Ghosts, be at peace, and 
con-limbo, 

Sleep, us in lava for ages your Herculanean kindred, 


abide in your lexi- 


Zischylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, and 


Plato. 


RLD. 








ET 





pags, tne Mee 5 sleepless I lie in the mountain 


Surely, surely, she hears in her dreams a voice + 
with thee !’ 


Saying ‘ although not with thee ; behol 
our spirits, 
Then, when we stood in the chamber, and knew not th 
words we were snying,’ , 
Yea, if she felt me within her, when not w 
I touched her, 
Surely she knows it, and feels 
in the moorland, 
Would t were dead, | keep saying 
uphold her!” 
And hereabouts we fell into a doze, and 
dreamed that a friend asked us what we had 
been reading, and we told him the Bother of 
| toping no Physick, and he said he thought the 
title a very strange one and not at all true, for 
it was the Bother of toping Physick that had 
disgusted him with the old school and made 
him a Some-thing-or-other-path, and then we 
woke up in the act of writing a dreary essay 
on English Hexameters, which would infallibly 
‘have put our public to sleep, but we shall be 
; merciful, and only inflict on them this stray 
scrap of it. 

English lines that will do duty for Hexame- 
| ters are the easiest things possible to write— 
| easier than any kind of rhyme. Real English 

Hexameters are harder to write than real 
| Biank Verse, and @ fortiori harder than any 


— 


Tam 


d, for we mated 


ith one finger 
it, while, sorrowing here 


, that so I might G0 and 








, - > ' . ° ‘ 
QUANDARY OF AN “EARNEST MAN,” AFTER THE | kind of rhyme. Even these are chiefly valua- 


MANNER OF CARLYLE. 
“[ am sorry to say, your Providence puzzles ine sidly ; 


Children of circumstance are we to be? You answer, oh, 


no wise! 


| ble as tours de force. Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
| Hexameters in his day, so did Southey in his, 
|so do Hare, Whewell, Longfellow, Clough, 


Where dos Circumstance end, aud Providence where be- | cum mudlis aliis, at the present time; but the 
£ 


nos it? 
In the revolving sphere which is upper, which is under ? 


metre is never likely to be popular. We say 


What are we to resist, and what are we to be friends | this not on account of any particular unfitness 
with ? 


B 
If there is battle, ‘tis battle by night: I stand in the dark- 


in the Hexameter for the purposes of modern 


ness, 

Here pe dinwag melée of men, Ionian and Dorian on both 
sides, 

Signal and pass-word known ; which is friend and which 
is foemnn ? | 

Is it a friend ? { doubt, though be speak with the voice of | 
a brother. 

Still you are right, I suppose ; you always are and will he. 

‘Though I mistrust the Field Marshal, | bow to the duty of 
order. 

Let us all get on as we can, and do what we're meant for, 

Or, as is said in your favorite weary old Ethics, our ergon. 








versification, so much as on the general princi- 
ple that exotic metres cannot be successfully 
introduced into a language already supplied 
with measures of verse, A strong instance of 
this is aiforded by the German Trochaic Stanza 
of Five-Trochee lines, with Catalectic lines 
alternating. No one ever read “ The Gods of 
Greece ” or “ The Bride of Corinth” in the ori- 
ginal without being struck with the beauty and 





Yet is my feeling rather to ask, where is the batile ? 
* 7 « *~ * x 


Neither battle I see nor arraying, nor King in Israel, 
Only infinite jumble and mess and dislocation, 


] 
Backed by a solema appeal * for God's suike do not stir | latter Roe bad Anstey ~ 


there.’’ 


METAPHYSIC MUSINGS AND LOVE-LONGINGS OF A 
POETIC YOUNG RADICAL. 


“ Souls of the dead, one fancies. can enter, and be with | 


the living ; 
Would I were dend, I keep saying, 
uphold her! 


that so I could go and 
' 


grandeur of this metre, yet we will wager that 

re one prefers Bulwer’s translation of the 
Nor has Aytoun’s 
|original poem in the same stanza (Hermoti- 
nus), though published in Blackwood with a 
particular description of and eulogy on the 
measure prefixed, found many admirers or imi- 
tators in ten years, and the author has not 
been tempted to repeat the experiment. 


Spirits escaped from the body can enter and be with the | C. A.B 


living, . 
Enteri: g unseen, and reliving unquestioned, they bring 
do they feel, too? 


Joy, pure joy, as they mingle and mix inner essence with 


essence ; 


Would I were dead, J keep saying. that so I could go and 


uphold her! 


Joy, pure joy, bringing with them, and when they retire 


leaving after 


No cruel shame, ao prostration, despondency, memories 


rather, 


Sweet, happy hepes bequeathing, Ah! wherefore not 


thus with the living ? 


Would | were dead, | keep saying, that so 1 could go and 


uphold her! 
Is it impossible, 
impulsions, 


These projections of spirit to spirit, these inward em- 


braces 


Should in strange ways, in her dreams should visit her, 


strengthen her, shield her? 
is it possibie rather that these great floods of feeling 


Setting in daily from me towards her, should impotent 


whol! 


y 
Bring neither sound nor motion, to that sweet shore they 


heave to? 
Effiux here, and there no stir nor pulse of influx! 
It must reverberate surely, reverberate idiy, it may be. 


Yea, hath He set us bounds which we shall not pass, and 


cannot ? 


Would | were dead, I keep saying, that so I could go and 


uphold her! 





dides. 
t Chaff is fast-man for banter. 


say you, these passionate fervent 


‘ > A literal translation of the pseudo-epitaph of Thucy- 





| The Life and Writings of De Witt Clinton. 
By Wm. W. Campbell, Author of “ Border 
Warfare of New York.” Baker & Scribner. 
1849. 


WE are surprised that after so great a lapse 
of time and the ample sources and opportuni- 
ties acknowledged by the editor in his prelace, 
we should be furnished with so meagre and 
insufficient a memoir of a man who has occu- 
pied so wide a space in the history of his na- 
tive state. Nor are any grounds in famiy 
reluctance, or the delicacy of the times, set 
forth for withholding from us a familiar and 
detailed narrative of the career and personal 
fortunes of Governor Clinton. It may be that 
the leading public incidents being provided 
for there is very little to teli; we imagine that 
with a little painstaking the editor ae 
however, have embroidered on that gener 
history some anecdote or two of the times, ¢ 
picturesque sketch or so of the unions @ 

fantastic divisions of party (there was «4 
more invention and fancy thrown into the 


* . : during 
designations and doings of gi hype abel 





the career of the subject of 
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I — —~ ee es ‘4 
jife), or some relief or other sheer out of the apparel, and downhearted to boot. He has a| Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies ‘ 
head of the biographer himself. As it is, we | visit from a sisterhood of Sunbeams, and the effect} Above the glare which stifling walls throw ws ; 
have some twelve or thirteen very open pages of their good counsels is to induce him to mingle back, a 
as the whole Life and Times of De itt/more with his fellow-creatures, to cultivate his| Through quivering leaves we see the soft blue ee 
Clinton ; the rest of the volume is filled out genial impulses, and seek out occasions for their skies, 3 
with various college and public addresses, and ia dasiont tan to ve See oo Then happier tread the dull unvaried track. BE 
. Dei : an out his room for him, and makes a : ‘oir a 
aoe Clinton’s “ Private Canal Journal in diétilar application of soap aod-water to bie own And when the first fresh foliage, emerald-hued, ee 
We confess frankly to our disappointment in | P&S" With happy effect both to his inner and | 5,.% CDUine lowly to the.qun's Seve pene a} 


}outerman. ‘To learn how much pleasanter his life How it recalleth scenes we once have viewed, 














this book. It 1s from one of our most enter- | is made by an attention to its duties, beyond the And childhood’s fair, but long forgotten dreams. F 
rising publishing houses, who have mostly | surgery of old shoes, though that is iat amslocted, The gushing spring, with violets clustering round, — AS 
fad the luck to issue attractive and popular the pleasant domestic scenes and incidents in| Me cell where twin flowers trembled in the ee 
works; is edited by a gentleman of consider- | which he consequently plays his part, and the fre- breeze,— ; ; 
able distinction, who has for many years borne | quent visit of the Sunbeams, we must refer our | Phe fairy visions wakened by the sound «3y3 
the reputation of a judicious writer, and has | readers,and above all our lady readers, to the book Of evening winds that sighed among the trees. aK 
for its subject one of the acknowledged great itself, assuring them that if they will purchase the | There is a language given to the flowers,— ce 
men of the state. We cannot afford to waste “ Trap” they will assuredly “catch a sunbeam,” To me, the trees, “ dumb oracles” have been ; at 
our good opportunities in this way; and we fine and clear as these opening ones of June, in | As waving so‘tly, fresh from summer showers 
hope that in another edition, which the public the pleasure its perusal will afford, and the re-| Their whisper to the heart will entrance win. ee 
mustcall for, Mr. Campbell will take occasion | "€Wed good humor with the world it will lecve | Do they not teach us purity may live a i 
to revise the work closely, and extend the them in. Amid the crowded haunts of sin and shame, <3 \ 
scanty memoir into an ample and comprehen-| Mitchell's Intermediate or Secondary Geogra- And over all a southing influence give,— vs 
sive life. phy. 4to Phila.: Thomas, Cowperthwait & Sad hearts from fear and sorrow oft reclaim? < 
Pesce Co. And though transferred to ncongenial soil, 

A Visit to my Fatherland. By Ridley H.| Tuts is a more comprehensive work on the plan| _ Perchance to breathe alone the dusty air, Le 
Herschel. Philadelphia: 1844. of the author’s popular Primary Geography, and | Burdened with sounds of never ceasing toil,— s. 

Turs is a neat reprint of a little work which has | forms an introduction in turn to the School Geo- | They rise as in the forest free and fair,— va 
already had a considerable circulation in England. | @"*phy. It is arranged in a series of lessons, | They do not droop and pine at adverse fate, a 
Mr. Herschel, a descendant of Abraham, visited Where simplicity and clearness are always kept in Or wonder why their lot should lonely prove, ™ ‘ 
Palestine in 1843, to ascertain by personal inspee- View. ‘The system of pronunciation of foreign | But give fresh life to hearts left desolate— * ie 


j 


tion the state and prospects of the Jews in their | ®@mes is arranged in accordance with Baldwin’s| Yet emblems of a pure, unselfish love. oe 








+ 
fatherland. He is himself a minister of the Pro- | Pronouncing Gazetteer. The colored maps, forty ——_——_—————_ . ss 
testant faith ; and his journey seems to have been |" number, are “ up” to the latest annexations. TO FANNY OSGOOD. nae 
undertaken with some reference to the expected re- | These being printed, and well printed, on the BY MARY E. HEWITT. any 
turn of the Jewish people to their ancient home. | P@ge, facilitate the pupil’s studies, and constitute, : Fst 
Mr. H. was afterwards in this country, on invi- deed, the main feature of the now extensively One day—the Indian sages tell— : Roe? 
tation (we believe) of the Society for the Jews; | Used quarto Geographies. We trust soon to see} Young Love, all armed with bow and quiver, oe 
and we remember to have heard him preach on | S°™me of our enterprising publishers introducing the | Throned on a lotus-wreathed shell, : mee 
one occasion in this city. He took the strong | Series of Maps of Johnston’s Physical Atlas. A Came voyaging down the Sacred River. ey 
ground of Dr. Keith, viz. that God’s covenant | (atto Physical Geography would be a highly re- | ,. maids who saw the child afloat re 
with Abraham has never yet been fulfilled ; and | ™unerative undertaking. ‘he woodcuts to Mitch- | And fondly sought but failed to bind him : fig is 
therefore we are to expect its still future ful- | ell’s Geography are numerous, and the large vig- | Ls up at edie Ghaake abe em pane ; Mer: 
filment, and the future permanent establishment of | nettes to the leading divisions are particularly spi- | Sadie tilt Gin Wasa e find him ni 
the Jews in the Promised Land. If this be so, it | Tited and well executed. i hig 
is singular that it never occurred to Paul's mind,| The American's Guide : comprising the Decla- | ee sy ee ee oe ere . ; ei 
either when he was writing to the Romans on the | ,.,; ; Confade. |<. /rt those dark daughters of the Ganges ; Sie 
future destinies’ of bis ‘people (Rom., ch. xi), or| ration of Independence ; the Articles of Confede- | Fo: Love is but a wilful child, <4 

2 Gd Xi)» OF | ration ; the Constitution of the United States, and) whom coaxing e’er the more estranges. a 


the Constitutions of the several States composing | __ 
‘the Union. Philadelphia: Hogan & Thomp- | The boy sped onward down the stream, 
1849. | Away by many a pass terrific ; 


A 12 | R . | Until with sunset’s golden gleam 
rigor ate mo. volume of convenient; He launched upon the broad Pacific. 


when claiming in behalf of Christians all the pro- 
mises made of old to Abraham ; see Gal. iii. 29. | 


The Deer-Stalkers ; or, Circumstantial Evi- | *°"- 
dence. A Tale of the South-western Counties. 
By Frank Forrester. Carey & Hart, Phila. form for reference. Its contents are clearly indi- 

Mr. Hensert, alias Frank Forrester, by a con- | cated in the title page. They are brought down 
tinuanee in well-doing in good writing for many | to the latest date. 
years, has sueceeded in establishing a cirele of 
readers of his own—who look for and purchase 
his books as regularly as the established admirers 


By many an isle and round Cape Horn 

He swept, still flinging wide his arrows ; 
Till faint and worn, one sunny morn 

The God came floating up the “ Narrows.” 











Original Pocirp. 











Ah! woe th ! ah! woe the day! 5 
of Mr. G. P. R. James, Harrison Ainsworth, or . . When by pea ti eth anans found him ; e 3 
Bulwer Lytton. He has two sides of adventure ete Ea een For thou with tuneful cords, they say, te, 
on which he is accustomed to make a descent— BY MRS. JOSEPH C. NEAL. Within the pearly shell hast bound him ! s 
the historical novel and the sporting story. The ; : if 
preset, as its title plainly tells, belongs to the lat- | "T!S beautiful to see a forest stand And now, with wondrous skill and art, tig.” 
ter class, has a peculiar intereat of Rs ows te the Brave with its moss-grown monarchs, and the Thou sweep’st the all-entraneing lyre ; A 
narrative, and is much " pride While Love shoots true at every heart hes 
uch more useful and even ele : 2 : Ke 
gant in the style than one could reasonably expect Of foliage dense, to which the south wind bland From underneath the thrilling wire ! a 
to find in an “ occasional” novel. It will no|..C°™* with a kiss, as lover to his bride ; w4 
doubt be widely welcomed by the extensive circle | 1° Wateh the light grow fainter, as it streams = | RHYMED HEXAMETERS AND PENTAMETERS. Be 
through the country, who “ take” to these popu- —_ arching aisles, where branches in- Roamxe along the ‘highway, ‘tother even, enjoys re 
lat series of American Humorous Works in which oh a ine the twilight ha 
it is published. Where sombre pines rise o’er the shadowy gleams Th L Sad 8 a Sa al . -? 
Phe tania Of silver birch, trembling with modest grace. = Pesca) & boor, breaking Up. enes-em 2 
ap to Cate nbeam. , 7 «Be! BEF 
of “Old Joliffe,” Po sry Bo Sten ao But ye who dwell beside the stream and hill, “ What is that house, my friend, on the hill-side, FY. 
Boston: James Munroe & Co. ; Prize little treasures there so kindly given ; with the tall sky-light ?” a 
Tuts title is of inviti : d the fulfil The song of birds, the babbling of the rill, «“ Whoy, it’s the Squoire’s,” he replied,“ lauk! bt: 
ment is fully equal os Ga etpoctatind bieaiied The pure unclouded light and air of heaven. I thought ev'ry one know'd.” 3 
The plan of this little volume is somewhat similar Ye walk. as those who seeing cannot see, « Squoire’s! what squoire?” then J asked ; “whoy, : 
‘o those of Mr. Diekens’s Christmas stories. Blind to this beauty even trom your birth, zur, the Squoire of our village. : y 
We are introduced to old David Coombe, a We value little blessings ever free, All on us calls ’un the Squoire,’ answered the # 
cobbler of twenty years’ standing, but those years We covet most, the rarest things or earth. dhinketeatdiicd-titee. ? Be 
¢ labor have sufficed only to provide the supplies | But rising from the dust of busy streets, “Ts he a rich man? farmer? famed for pasture or é £: 
wihes and raiment needful from day to day,| These forest children gladden many hearts ; tillage 2” ey: 
David comfortable residuum of “ money laid up.” | As some old friend their welcome presence “O he’s a rum ’un, the Squoire, very odd tove 2 
has become rather rusty in manners and| The toil-worn soul, and fresher life imparts. to be sure !” 
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“ Rum, why, what has he done that is rum? let’s 
have it, old fellow.” 
“ O zur, get’s drunk as a Turk: only last Tues- 
day a year, 
Challenged in church the old clerk to fight ’un, 
when he wur mellow. 
Old parson Gubbins, they zay, guv it ’un rayther 
severe. 





But it’s a zad thing, zur, to see what the Squoire 
is reduced to 
Zince he was blowed by the priest: “taint the 
zame man as afore.” 
“ O, he’s reformed, I s’poee, and dont get drunk as 
he used to.” 
“Drunk? ’a gets drunk enow but—don’t go to 
church any more.” 
(American Review.) 


=e 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 

Tue American Oriental Society held its 
annual meeting in Boston, on the 16th ult. 
In the forenoon the Society met at the Rooms 
of the American Academy, for the transaction 
of business. In the absence of the President, 
and at the request of the senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Jenks, Hon. Edward Everett pre- 
sided. 

An important item of business was the 
adoption of certain By-laws, by which the 
classical scholars who are, or may be, mem- 
bers of the society, were organized into a 
Classical section of the society, under the 
supervision of a Secretary, for the promotion 
of classical studies so fur as they bear upon 
the objects of the Society. Professor Beck 
of Cambridge was eleeted Secretary of this 
Section. 

Presentations to the library were made in 
behalf of Mr. John P. Brown of Constanti- 
nople, Professor Sears of Newton, the German 
Oriental Society, and Professor Roediger of 
Halle. 

The following officers of the Society, for 
the ensuing year, were elected : 

President.—Prof. Edward Robinson, N. Y. 
Vice- Presidents.—Rev. Dr. W. Jenks, Boston ; 
Prof. M. Stuart, Andover; President Wool- 
sey, New Haven. 

Corr. Secretary.—Prof. Edwd E. Salisbury, 
New Haven. 

Rec. Secretary.—Mr. Chas. Short, Roxbury. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Wm. W. Greenough, Bos. 

Librarian.—Mr. Francis Gardner, Boston. 

Directors. —Prof. Chas. Beech, Cambridge ; 
Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson, Boston; Prof. B. B. 
Edwards, Andover; Prof. C. C. Felton, Cam- 
bridge ; Rev. Theodore Parker, Boston. 

In the evening, the Society met at the 
house of Mr. W. W. Greenough, the T'rea- 
surer, to hear papers read which had been 
prepared for the occasion, and extracts from 
the correspondence. President Woolsey in 
the Chair. Prof. B. B. Edwards made some 
remarks on Chevalier Bunsen’s late publication 
entitled “ Egypt’s Position in the History of 
the World,” criticising the author’s views of 
the antiquity of Egyptian civilization. Prof. 
C. C. Felton spoke on the general results of the 
latest investigations in Etrurian antiquities, 
with especial reference to the works of Gerhard 
and Dennis. Rev. Theod. Parker read and 
commented upon extracts from Rev. Mr. 
Merriek’s translation of “Hayat ul-kuldb,” 
the Life of Hearts, on the life and doctrines 
of Mohammed, of which the Society will 
— & specimen in the next number of its 

ournal. Mr. Hernisz, of Boston, read part of 
a chapter of a Chinese Historical Novel, en- 
titled “Se Jim Kwei Ching Tung Tswen 
Chwang,” a complete History of Se Jim 
Kwei’s conquests in the East, translated by 
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himself, of which the plot is laid in the reign 
of the second Emperor of the Tang dynasty, 
who flourished in the seventh century of our 
era. 

Correspondence presented at this meeting : 
A letter from Prof. Rudolph Roth, of Tibin- 
gen, announcing a copy of his edition of the 
“Nirukta,” an ancient commentary on the 
Veda, for the Society’s library —A letter 
from Prof. Lassen of Bonn, giving the infor- 
mation that the second volume of his “ Indi- 
sche Alterthumskunde,” a unique and very 
valuable work on the antiquities of India, is 
now in the press; and that Prof. Burnouf of 
Paris has been printing on certain discoveries 
made by him in the arrow-headed inscriptions 
of Nineveh—A letter from Dr. Bridgman of 
Shanghai, on a copy made for the Society of 
a fae-simile of the famous Nestorian monu- 
ment, discovered in China some ee ago.— 
A letter from Rev. Mr. Jones, Baptist mis- 
sionary at Bangok, in Siam, on the oF of 
Buddhism. The writer hopes te be able, on 
some future occasion, to furnish something 
which may throw new light upon the psycho- 
logy and the moral system of the Buddhists. 
In 1840, Mr. Jones completed a translation of 
the New Testament into Siamese, which was 
published in 1842, Under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Jones and other missionaries in 
Siam, a brief grammar of the Siamese was 
issued in 1842, and a dictionary has been on 
hand many years receiving additions and cor- 
rections. A translation of the Old Testament 
into Siamese, is about to be undertaken by 
Mr. Jones.—Three letters from Mr. John P. 
Brown, with a list of the books published at 
Constantinople in the year 1847, and a trans- 
lation of the Index to the Turkish version of 
Et-Tabary’s Annals. Mr. Brown has recently 
completed, and sent home, in the hope that 
it may be published in this country, a trans- 
lation of the “ Wonders of remarkable Inci- 
dents and Rarities of Anecdote” by Suheily, 
published at Constantinople in 1840. This is 
a collection of authentic anecdotes designed 
for entertainment and instruction, by a com- 
piler who lived in the reign of Murad IV., in 
the early part of the seventeenth century of 
ourera. The work has been spoken of by 
the well-known orientalist Von Hammer, as 
one of very great interest. ‘The following 
passages are extracted from the author's 
Preface. “It is as evident as the sun in the 
midst of the heavens, to those who seek for 
knowledge and information, that history 
polishes man’s nature, and rubs away the rust 
of his afflictions, and that the talent of even- 
ing-narrators is one which enlivens the circle 
of society, and is the source of joy and plea- 
sure. Thus the intelligent know that nar- 
rators who are gifted with affability of dispo- 
sition, quickness of perception, and judgment, 
are possessed of sciences like strung pearls. 
‘Say, are the ignorant and the knowing 
equal? Persons of experience and know- 
ledge of the world have acquired their know- 
ledge from history and biography, and have 
collected whatever was strange and remark- 
able ; but surely this kind of compilation can- 
not be easy to every one, and the attaining to 
it cannot be perfected except by daily study 
in voluminous books. Therefore, I, the para- 
site of the table of the love of my affectionate 
brethren, that is to say, the humble Ahmed 
Ibn Hundem, the Kitkhoda, known by the 
name of Suheily—may Allah spread his 
benefits over him, and pardon him and his 
children !—have collected the sw tag. pearls 
from the seas of authentic works, and these 





sparkling jewels from the mines of celebrated 
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authors, in which are folded and contained 
the histories of the ancients, the accounts of 
the best of the learned and the philosophers 
* * I translated them from the Arabie and 
Persian tongues, wrought them into a new 
form, and gave them new light and expression 
in the Turkish idiom. * * I have particu- 
larly applied myself to collecting such tales 
and narratives as are authentic and instructive 
and, at the same time, more or less curious, So 
that their moral application will be seen by 
every one.” : 

The Fourth Number of the Society’s Jour- 
nal is just published, containing, in addition to 
some preliminary pages relative to the opera- 
tions of the Society, and extracts from its 
correspondence, the following papers: 

Comparative Vocabularies of some of the 
principal Negro Dialects of Africa, by Rey, 
John Leighton Wilson, missionary of the 
Am. Board on the Gabun; with Supplemen- 
tary Notes by the Committee of publication. 

"Phe Zulu Language, by Rev. James C. 
Bryant, missionary of the Am. Board among 
the Zulus. 

The Zulu and other Dialects of Southern 
Africa, by Rev. Lewis Grout, missionary of 
the Am. Board among the Zulus, 

Et-Tabary’s Conquest of Persia by the 
Arabs, translated from the Turkish, by John 
P. Brown, Esq., Dragoman of the United 
States Legation at Constantinople. 

Translaiion of an Imperial Berat, issued by 
Sultan Selim IIL A. H. 1215, appointing the 
monk Hohannes, Patriarch of all the Arme- 
nians of Turkey, with Notes, by Rev. H. G. 
O. Dwight, missionary of the Am. Board in 
Turkey. 

On the identification of the signs of the 
Persian cuneiform alphabet, by Edward E. 
Salisbury (with a plate). 

On the present condition of the medical 

rofession in Syria, by Rev. C. V. A. Van 
Dyek, M.D., missionary of the Am. Board in 
Syria. 

Copies of this number are for sale in 
Boston, at Messrs. Little and Brown's book- 
store; in New York, at Mr. G. P. Putnam’s; 
and in New Haven, at Mr. A. H. Maltby’s. 


—— 


Che Pine Arts. 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION. 
Severat of the finest paintings belonging to 
this Institution, as the Dead Christ of Ary 
Scheffer, the Children Leaving School oi 
Waldmuller, and others, have recently been 
exhibited in Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
and other cities, with great success. The ex- 
hibitions have been gratuitous—a piece o! /i- 
berality on the part of the proprietors which 
we are glad to learn has been responded to by 
numerous subscriptions on the part of the 
public. This plan of exhibitions in different 
cities is a ook one, and we doubt not will be 
of service to the institution. 

In addition to the purchase of works of Art, 
it is the intention of the projectors to set apart 
a portion of its funds, each year, to the “fi 
port of an American student in Europe. T “ 
is a feature of the plan which cannot sgh 
favorably regarded; but the appoiztment “ 
be a matter of delicacy. We would sugges 
that a specimen of their abilities should io 
quired from each applicant, and that the “ 
signs thus furnished should be exhibited int " 
gallery for a short time. This would crea 
an interest in the public in relation to the 4 
pointment, and excite the competitors 10° 





a 





their best exertions. Similar exhibitions = 
place several times in the year at the © 
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des Beaux Arts at Paris, and are always well 
eat ais are relieved from any uncertain- 
ties which might naturally be felt in reference 
to a new institution by the long and honcrable 
standing of its projectors, Messrs, Goupil, 
Vibert & Co., who have for many years done 
the arts good service by the choicely executed 
engravings they have issued. 


ART ITEMS. 


——A new group by Mr. Brackett, the 
sculptor, is now on exhibition in Boston. 
The Transcript says: “It is called the Wreck, 
and represents a mother clasping her child. 
Both are in the unconsciousness of death, and 
lie as if washed by the tide upon a rock. 
The figures are large as life. ‘That of the 
mother is remarkably well conceived and 
executed. With one arm she clasps her 
infant, and the other is thrown backward so 
as to give an opportunity for a masterly study 





of anatomical symmetry, which the artist has 
faithfully improved. The expression of the 
face is placid and natural.” 

— Among the new attractions of the | 
Art-Union gullery, in Broadway, is a bust 
of a Lady, by Mr. Crawford. Her head is 


decorated with a veil, which is drawn over 





her shoulder; the lower part of the bust is 
bordered by a slight wreath of flowers. The | 
drapery is somewhat too elaborate and sug-| 
gestive of the dressmaker; the face is beau- 
tiful and animated, A winter landscape, by 
D. C. W. Boutelle, recently added, is an 
attractive picture, and divides the honors with | 
Gignoux’s representation of a similar scene. 
—— Cheap Prints. “The King of Bel-' 
gium,” says the Art Journal, “upon the 
recommendation of the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, has directed the publication at the ex- 
pease of the government, of a series of prints 
embracing subjects from the history of the | 
country, portraits of eminent. persons, re- 
markable monuments and antiquities, as well 
as local views, A series will also be executed 
relative to the Natural Sciences, Rural Econo- | 
my, the Arts and Sciences; the great Flemish | 
masters will also furnish a coniingent.” The 
prints are all to be from wood engravings, | 
and to be sold at two sous (cents) each. 
They are particularly intended for the use of 
schools. The expenses not covered by the 
sales, are to be defrayed from the amount 
charged in the Budget for the advancement | 
of the Fine Arts, 
—— It was stated some time since by the | 
Roman Correspondent of the ‘Times, that the | 
Apollo Belvidere had been purchased trom the | 
Roman Republican Government, and was to be 
taken to America, but we see that the Roman 
Correspondent of the Daily News (whose let- 
ters should be republished here, as being libe- | 
ral and graphig accounts of the stirring events | 
taking place in the Eternal City) contradicts | 
and ridicules the story. It would be a subject | 
cae that any of the great works of art: 


on leave Rome even for America, but if | 


" 





Tejoice if our country should become the pos- 
Sessor of the greatest prize of all; but we fear 
that this is “ too good to be true.” 

In a late number of the Athenaum it is 
— on authority, “though that 
oe will not guarantee the fast, that the 

arquis of Hertford has become the possessor 
ofthe tion.” 

Four _ca-es containing works of art fron 


wenn ion of a German Jew, 
ve it is said 


| an uproarious encore. 
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what they are worth, as everything relat’ng to 
these great treasures is interesting. 

Many of the paintings of the Gallery at 
Berlin, it is stated, were pierced by balls in 
the recent city agitations—The Madonna of 
Murillo received three ; Rubens’ Rape of the 
Sabines has also suflered ; more injury would 
have been done but for the care of M. Schulze, 
who, at the risk of his life, unhung the most 
valuable paintings during the fire. 


The Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is spoken of as being this year remarkably 
gord. Frost’s picture of “ The Sirens” at- 
tracts continual crowds. It is painted with 
his usual careful drawing and freshness of 
color. A young artist, whose name is compa- 
ratively new, Hook, has two or three pictures 
of great promise and brilliancy in color, the 
forte of the English school of painting ; these 
specimens of his talent are said to be particu- 
larly beautiful. The popular Frank Stone has 
one of his characteristic fancies, entitled “ A 
Duet andante con moto,” but in this instance 
the costumes are more modern, and therefore 
less happy than in some of his well-known 
compositions. 

The opening of Gore House, the resi- 
dence of Lady Blessington, for the sale of the 
numerous works of Art, vertu, &c., which 
ornamented that distinguished “ celebrity,” by 
auction, has afforded an interesting lounge to 
the London cognoscenti and amateurs. The 
sale has taken place, occupying thirteen days. 
There were rare articles of Sévres porceiain, 
a choice collection of jewellery, numerous 
sketches by Landseer, original portraits by 
Count D’Orsay, &c. Among a great mass of 
items we notice; A clock, chased in ormolu, 
ona pedestal of old Bleu du Roi Sévres, ena- 
melled in medallions of Cupids, once belonging 








(to Maria Antontte (sold for £48 6s. );a 
model in silver of the Countess of Ble-sington’s 
hands, by Count D’Orsay, weighing about 100 
‘ounces (sold for £34); Napoleou’s Eagle, an 


original sketch, by Landseer, 1842 (£26 5s.) ; 
The Countess of Blessington, by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, bought for tie Marquis of Hertford 
al £336; the Duke of Wellington, by D°Or- 
say, 180 guineas ; a collection of portraits of 
the aristocracy and distinguished political and 


literary characters of the day, designed by | 


Count D Orsay, and consisting of 263 subects, 
drawn in peucil, and occasioually tinted, with 
the autograph signatures in most cases of the 


| sitters ; uniformly mounted, and contained in 


two elegant portfolios, purchased by Mr. Boone 
of Bond Street for 165 guineas. 








Klusic. 


CONCERT AT THE TABERNACLE. 
A GRAND miscellaneous concert was given on 
Thursday evening, at the 'abernacle in Broad- 
way, under the title of “ Testimonial to Mr. 
Distin and his Sons ;” several artists having 
volunteered their assistance on the occa~ion of 
their last concert in America. The programme 


ey are to be dispersed we should certainly | was headed by a performance by the well- 


drilled Dodsworth’s Cornet Band, of “ Largo 
al Factotum.” Like everything else played by 
this band, it was admirab!y done, and met with 
be other instrumen- 
talists were Messrs. Hoffman and Burke, who 
ve one of their concertante duets from 
villaume ‘Tell (De Beriot), We have 
ken so frequently of the performance of 
thane gentlemen, that we can have little to par- 
ticularize im this instance. We should have 


said, seized by the French Go-! been glad, however, to have heard Mr. Hoff- 
vernment in Paris. Werive thees stories for | 


man alone, and in some composition that would 


have exhibited more fully his great excellences 
of style and touch ; in this instance the violin, 
as was nataral in De Beriot, assumed the 
principal part. It was still evident that this 
young pianist possesses that rare qualification, 
a perfect sympathy with and command over 
his instrument; his touch is something like 
perfection. Another duet was played by 
Messrs. Timm and Kyle. The Distins per- 
formed three or four of their most popular ope- 
ratic arrangements, and with the absolute 
unity of one instrument; the ensemble is per- 
fect, and causes all other concerted music to 
sound slovenly and unfinished afterwards. 
The vocal portion consisted of Casta Diva, as 
sung by Mdile Lovarny, a ballad from Miss 
O'Connor, alsoa song from Mr. Jones; and 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” sung by Mrs. E. 
Loder, beautifully accompanied by Mr. Distin. 
The whole terminated by the Prayer from 
Moses in Egypt; but owing to the absurd sys- 
tem of encores so much in vogue, that termi- 
nation was not reached until a very late hour, 
while the artists themselves, and the audience, 
with the exception of the enthusiastic and up- 
roarious few, were wearied out with having 
had to perform twice, where once only was in- 
tended. The bad taste of such a proceeding is, 
however, becoming apparent to most persons, 
and must ere long exhaust itself. The room 
was full in every part. 


Che Drama. 


BURTON'S —CHULOROFORM. 
Ix view of the gloom which was last week 
lasking board and Jodging in our midst (the 
| said gloom bearing letters of introduction trom 
ithe St. Louis tire, the Crescent City inunda- 
| tion, the cholera. and the cosy relationship be- 
itween the Quakers and the god Pluvius), 
Burton, with adinirable medical sagacity, was 
| busily engaged in compounding powders with 
'which to cure all the reigning disorders of our 
\citizens. A consultation was also had, and 
Dr. Logan, of the Western theatrical colleges, 











| gave, as his opinion, that a dose of Chloroform 
/was the best thing which could be adminis- 
ered. Whereupon ensued a dialogue some- 
thing like the following: 

Burton (with the peculiar duck of the head 
and look of surprise). What! give Chloroform 
to the patrons of my establishment? No, no. 
| There’s nothing stupid enough upon my stage 
to require Chloroform. 

Brougham (smiling a la Power). Did 
ever ye hear the like of that, now ? Klory- 
form to a theatrical congregation! ”T'would 
be a mighty good thing in the hands of 
some of the clergy, but never a bit at our 
place. 

Burton. There’s not a sponge about my 
theatre either ; 1 couldn’t administer it. 

Brougham. Vt we were after a dibeu, as 
the polly vooz’s say, and had a first appear- 
ance to git over, your Klorytorm wouldn't go 
bad'y, ony how, but as we haven't, ye see 


} 





Logan (impatien'ly). Understand me, my 
good friends, not the gassy article which ail 
the big wigs of Loston, Hartford, and New 
York are fighting about, but an improved ar- 
ticle. It is not to be administered to the audi- 
ence, but to myself. I oe. to wake upa 
hundred years hence, a . 

Burton. Enough—it shall be done—but 
you will have to be one of the company for 
the time being. It’s against my principles 
ever to let my patrons see stars, however ex- 








cellently | may = them. 
Brougham. Give us your hand and the 
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And so “Chloroform,” in the shape of a 
burletta prepared by Jr. Loge, was adminis- 
tered (quoting from the bills, which always 
contain a few extra jokes) to choking audi- 
ences, in fifty and twenty-five cent doses. 

The subject is the favorite theme of pro- 
gress: an anticipation of what the future 
will bring forth, judging by what the past has 
done. The scene is laid in 1949. A young 
man named Edward Slocum (Lynne), with 
his sister (Miss Hill), are about to be eject- 
ed from their estates by a grasping usurer. 
Meeting in consultation with a lawyer they ob- 
tain the reading of an old collection of family 
papers, among which is found a confession by 
a dentist of 1849 to-the effect that one Amina- 
dab Slocum, while enduring the extraction of a 
tooth under the influence of Chloroform, died, 
and was (to prevent exposure) hidden by the 
dentist in a new building then being erected. 
Immediately, thinking the defunct may have 
had about his person sundry deeds which are 
wanting to complete their chain of title to the 
property they are losing, the brother addresses 
himself to the discovery of the body. Seeking 
the place indicated, instead of the skeleton he 
expected to find he found his illustrious pro- 
genitor, Aminadab (Mr. Logan), ina species of 
trance. The latter awakens, unconscious of 
his long nap, and Rip Van Winkle like, won- 
ders at everything about him. Here com- 
mences the humor of the piece, which is broad 
and burlesque at times. 

The ancient style of dress is again in vogue ; 
newsboys cry extras, containing a speech then 
being delivered in China ; balloons are making 
hourly trips to England ; pleasure excursions 
to the Bay of San Francisco (the most fash- 
ionable watering place in the world) are daily 
undertaken, with a stoppage at the ‘I'remont ice 
cream gardens upan the Rocky mountains; 
females have monopolized the intellectual, and 
oratorize public meetings and edit newspapers 
with great vigor (scissoring perhaps more than 
penning), etc. etc. etc.ete. Of course through 
the appearance of the defunct ancestor, the 
rights of his heirs are restored, and the several 
slight threads of plot tied together in a very 
convenient knot. 

The “Chloroform” was administered very 
pleasingly ; saving a little bit of bufloonery 
and drag-acting in some of the minor parts. 
But to criticize a burletta would be like dissect- 
ing a mosquitoe, or to find fault with any of 
Burton's company as unseemly as to quarrel 
with your own biood relations ; the company 
and the relations are the gifts of Providence, 
and not to be complained of. 

Lest a relapse in any of their patients should 
oceur, Burton and Brougham, furthermore, 
thumped their pestles and mortars, and threw 
in their own professional exertions by way of a 
baker’s dozen. 

The members of the old Park pit may often 
be seen scattered about the Chambers street 
Theatre, enjoying themselves as of yore ; you 
may know them by the smile which lights their 
faces when inestimable Mrs. Vernon comes 
down to the footlights, and by the hearty ap- 
plause which often greets her quiet and telling 
acting. There are many nicer ways of de- 
tecting them also. They are attentive to the 
music, and will pick you out Massaniello and 
Der Freyschutz and Fra Diavolo at the first 
start of the violin bows. You will hear them 
leading the applause when the French horn 
obligato occurs in Bishop’s “ Miller and his 
Men.” And as you single them out your 
theatrical enjoyment will brighten the more. 





the early departure of the Rev. Mr. Oscoop 
from his sphere of duty in that city, to enter 
upon the charge of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York. “It would not be easy to 
name a man whom we could less afford to 
lose, for the loss, though it will be deepest in 
his own church, will be felt by the whole 
city. Mr. Osgood’s labors have by no means 
been confined to the pulpit. In every good 
work he has been conspicuous, and whatever 
has contributed to the true interests of the 
city, to its intellectual and moral advancement, 
has found in him a ready and a hearty supporter. 
The College, the Atheneum, the literary 
societies, the temperance cause, the benevolent 
institutions, will all have cause to remember 
him, and he will carry with him the geod 
wishes and prayers of many besides the 
church to which he has so acceptably 
ministered.” 

— — The congregation which met to receive 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks at the University Chapel 
has been formally organized, and is to be 
known by the title of “the Chureh of the 
Mediation.” The pews were at once rented 
for a very large aggregate sum. 

—— Mr. E G. Squier has been elected 
an Honorary Member of the Archzological 
Association of London. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church have appointed the Rev. J. W. 
AvexanpeRr, D.D., of this city, to sueceed Dr. 
Miller as Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Church Government in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, N. J. 

Ex11za Coox’s Journal, a weekly peri- 
odical just commenced in London, does not 
seem to be remarkable for anything but its 
brilliant promises, Ofa class with the People’s 
Journal, Howitt’s Journal, &c., it assumes too 
much the arrogance of a teacher towards “ the 
people,” and consequently has a tone not likely 
to prove ultimately successful, nor is there any 
particular talent in the list of contributors, 
from which any great results are to be expect- 
ed. It is, however, like other things, but a 
trial of the popular humors of the day. 

The New York Journal, announced by 
Park Bensamin, G. G. Foster, and asso- 
ciates, “ The Metropolis,” has made its appear- 
ance. It is a large sheet with a great variety 
of matter; put together with the leading 
editor’s old tact and resources. A journal of 
spirit and interest may be anticipated. 

The play of Mr. Boxer, entitled 
“ Calaynos,” published in Philadelphia the last 
season, has been produced at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, London, under the management of 
Phelps, it is stated with success. 


Publishers’ Circular. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Harrer have just ready, Dr. Carlyle’s 
Prose Translation of Dante’s Inferno. 

Putnam has published the New Romance of 
Dr. Mayo, “ Kaloolah.” He has also received 
the folio Illustrations of Nineveh by Layard. 

Messrs. Munroe & Co., Boston, have published 
“A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.” 

Foreign Postaces.—As considerable difficulty 
has occurred in different parts of the country, es- 
pecially in places remote from the large cities, in 
ascertaining correctly the rates of postage under 
the new postal treaty with Great Britain, we have 
obtained the following schedule of the various 
rates, which will be found of importance and con- 
venient to all having occasion to correspond with 
parties in Great Britain or on the Continent. 

Letters by the British or American steamers to 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, 24 cents a single 























To the Continent of Europe by the Bri 
steamers 5 cents a single rate, and ne 
2 cents each, to be prepaid. 

Letters by the American steamers, to Portucal 
France, Spain, Belgium, Holland, and Italy, 
24 cents a single rate, must be prepaid, with the 
inland postage to New York to be added. Ra. 
papers 3 cents each, to be prepaid. SP . 

Letters by the American steamers 
places on the Continent of Europe, not mentioned 
above, can be paid or not, postage to New York 
to be added. Newspapers 3 cents each, to be 
prepaid. 

Letters must be prepaid to Havana. 124 cents 
Chagres, 20 cents. Panama, 30 cents a single 
rate. <2 

Letters to California from any part of the 
United States, can be prepaid or not, 40 cents a 
single rate. ‘Transient newspapers 3 cents each 
to be prepaid. 

By single rate, is meant letters weighing a half 
ounce or less, 

The Postmaster General has decided that the 
British West India steamers do not come within 
the provisions of the postal treaty, and letters sent 
by them hence, must have the inland postage pre- 
paid.— Courier and Enquirer. 


tish 
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» to other 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM 26TH MAY TO JUNE Oru. 


American's Guide ; comprising the Declaration of Inde. 
pendence, Articles of Confederation, and Consiitutions 
of the U.S. and of each State. Imo. pp. 491. (Phila. : 
Hogan & Thompson.) 

A Trap to catch a Sunbeam. 
Jas. Munroe & Co.) 

Bellows (Rev. H. W )—A Sermon occasioned by the Late 
Riots in New York. preached in the Church of the Di- 
vine Unity on Sunday merning, May 13, 1849. j2n0. 
pp 15(C.8 Francis & Co.) 

Clough (A. H.)—The Bothie of Toper-na-faosich. A 
Long Vacation Pastoral, 12mo. pp. 205. (Cambridge : 
John Bartlett.) 

Consolation ; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, with a Preface 
and Notes by the Rev. P. H. Greenleaf, M.A. l2mo. pp 
248. (Boston: Jas. Munroe & Co.) 

Countries of Europe described. By author of the * Peep 
of Day.” Ilust. 16mo. pp. 320. (Phila. ; George $ 
Appleton.) 

Documentary History of the State of New Vork, arranged 
under the Direction of the Hon. Chas. Morgan, by E 8B. 
O'Callaghan. Maps and Engs. Vol, 1, 8vo. pp. 787. 
(Albany : Weed, Parsons & Co., publishers and print) 

Fletcher (Rev J )—Letiers of, originally edited by the 
Rev. Melvill Horne. 12mo. pp. 343 (Lane & Scott.) 

Francke (H.)—Outlines of a New Theory of Disease, ap- 
plied t» Hydropathy, showing that Water is the only 
true remedy. ‘Trans. by Robert Baikie, M.D. 12mo. pp. 
271 (John Wiley). 

Friends in Coureil: A Series of Readings, and Discourse 
thereon. 12mo. pp. 236 (Boston . James Munroe & Co.) 

Herbert (H. W.)—Dermot O'Hrien: or, the ‘Toking of 
Tred»gh. A Tale of 1640. Ilastrated. 16mo. pp. 166 
(Stringer & Townsend). 

Herschell (R. H.)—A_ Visit to my Fatherland; being & 
Visit to Syria und Palestine in 1843. 18mo. pp. 2/6 
(Philadelphia : H. Longstreth & Co.) 

History of Wonderful Inventions (Boy's Own Library), 
iustrated. 2 parts, 16m0. pp. 246 (Harper & Bros.) 

Mercantile Library of Boston.—Twenty-Ninth Annus! 
Report. 12mo pr. 12. 

Mitchell (S. A.)—Intermediate or Secondary Geography. 
Iitustrated by 40 Maps and numerous Woodcuis. fio. 
pp. 80 (Philadelphia : Thomas Cowperthwait & Co.) 

Mouastier (A.)—A History of the Vaudois Church from 
its origin, aud of the Vaudois of Piedmont to the present 
day—translated from the French. 12Qno. pp. 396 (Lane 
& Scott). 

Mother Goose, 


in Hieroglyphics. I2mo. pp. 60 (Phila.: 

Rend i Avand Dy aging | the Gold Diggings 

ead (J. A.and D. F)— to the . 
(a 


By Jeremiah Saddi ries of Llustrations). 
Obl. pp. 64 (Stringer & Townsend). 


18mo. pp. 60. (Boston: 


Ripley (H. J.)—Sacred Rhetoric ; or, Composition end 
livery of Sermons: to wiich are added, Hints on 
Extemporaneous Preaching. 12mo. pp. 259 (Boston: 
Gould, Kendall & Lincotn). ‘e 
Sherlock (W., D.D.)—A Discourse concerning the Divine 
Providence. 12mo. (Pittsburgh : J. L. Read). ; 
Tardieu (A., M.D )—Treatise on the Epidemic Choler ; 
being Lectures delivered under the Authority of the 
Faculty of Medicine of Paris. ‘Trans. by 8 wt 
low, M.D. 12mo. pp. 286 (Boston: Ticknor, Reed 


). 

Thoreau (H. D.)}—A Week on the Concord and met 
mack Rivers. 12mo. pp. 413 (Boston: Jas. Munroe 
Co. ‘ 

Tuckerman (H. T.)—Characteristies of Literature. illus 
trated by the Genius of Distinguished Men. 12mo. pp 
269 (Phila. : Lindsay & Blakiston). 
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GRIGG, ELLIOT C0.’S 


Announcement of New Books. 


Wood & Bache’s Dispensatory, 


Eighth Edition, will be ready on the Ist of July nexc. 


The Poet's Offering, 
For 1850. 


A new and Splendid Annual, edited by 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE.—Will be ready in July. 


They have lately Published 
A NEW EDITION OF DR. WOOD'S PRACTIVUE. 2 


vols 

MORTON'S RUMAN ANATOMY. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo. 

WILD WESTERN SCENES. By Luke Shorifield. 1 
volume 12mo. with plates. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT, By Do. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK {N GEOGRAPHY. 

R. M. SMITH’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL GEO- 
graphy. Quarto. 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL. By J. Bartlett Burleigh, 
Exq. | volume l2mo. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HERUES. Iilus- 
trated. GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
je9 at 14 N. Fourth street, PutLapecruia. 


A. M. MERWIN, AUCTIONEER. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
Store, 204 Broadway. 
{> Particular attention given to the Sale of 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 
Cash advances when desired. 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


The following valuable 


STEREOTYP# PLATES. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, with Notes 
by Jardiae, and Synopsis of American Birds. By T. M. 
Brewer. Crown 8vo 746 pages. 

WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 
Maps 4te. 

ae COMPLETE FARMER AND RURAL 
CConumist. 

FESSEND’NS NEW AMERICAN GARDENER. 

DUCHATELET’S PROSTITUTION IN PARIS, 

MANHOUD; Causes of its Premature Decline, with 
Directions tor its perfect restoration. 

MAXIMS AND OBSERVATIONS OF AGOGOS., 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF COWPER. 2 vols. 

BUCK’S RELIGIOUS ANECDOTES. 

DAY'S VOCAL SCHOOL ; or, Pestalozzian Method of 
Instruction. 


fn order to close a concern these plates will be sold 
cheap, together or separately. 


Engravings and 


ALSO 
AT PRIVATE SALE. 


4 * o 
Bohn’s Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz. : 
The Second volume of Brand's Popalar, Antiquities of 
England; the fourth volume of Miller's Philosophy ol 
History ; the second volume of Goethe’s Works, em- 
bracing the remainder of the Autubic phy, and his 
Travels in Switzerland and Italy ; Schiller’s Robbers 
and remaining Ura ; Staunton’s Chess Player's 
Companion (a sequel to his Hand Book); Livy's Ro- 
Man History, a new and literal ‘Transiation. 
ALSO—JUST RECEIVED 


A further supply of 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 
For which orders can now be executed. 
WALPOLE'S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING AND 
PAINTERS. 





Three vols. 8vo. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 
mys Imperial 8vo. 
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TO BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


A YOUNG MAN is desirous of forming a connexion 
«* with an established publishing house as Clerk, until 
next Fall—when. should the business be satisfactory, he 
will be willing to invest from three to five thousand dol- 


lars in the concern. Address Box 1293, Post-office, care 
J. 8. 8. je9 It 


-BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 

Handied Thousand Volames of rare, scarce, and va- 
fuxble Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voynges, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, etc.; in all Lunguages, French, 
Sp+nish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. ; 
= are Offered to the public at extremely Low 
rices. 


Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 fm 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION 
Free Gallery, 


289 BROADWAY. 


STABLISHED in the City of New York for the 
promotion of the teste for the Fine Arts in the 
United Stites of America, by introducing through the 
means of a perpetual Free Gallery the CHEFS b’QEU VRE 
of the European and American Schools of Art. Its 
object is to furnish the Stadent of Art with paintings 
Worthy to become his models, and to promote a general 
public taste. 
Subscription $5 per annum, for which each Subscriber 
becomes a member, «nd entitled to all the privileges of the 
Institution, which are #s follows :— 


1. 4 magnificent Annual Engraving, worth the full 
price of the annual subscription. 

2. A share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and 
Works of Art of the very highest class. such as have 
never been offered to subscribers lw any Art Union in the 
world. 

3. A sufficient sum will be annually set apart for the 
purpose of sending one American student or more. accord 
ing to its revenues received frum subscriptions, to Europe, 


for a term of two years, at the expense of the International 


4rt-Union The student or students to be selected by a 
committce of competent and disinterested persons. Stu 
dents of Art frum any part of the Unton may participate 
in the public expusition which will take place annually in 
the city uf New York. from which the selection will be 
made for the term of study abroad. 

4 To the purchase of valuable National Publications, 
which will also be distribated by lot to the subscribers. 
These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery of 
the United States. Thus it will be seen that every sub- 
scriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth 
the full amount of his subscription, but also may obtain 
one of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings 
of the European and American Schools of Art. 


5. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash, 
and postage paid), directed to the managers of the Inter- 
national Art-Union, who will inmediately forward a cer- 
tificate of membership 

Subseribers for 1249 will receive a copy of the splendid 
mezzotint engraving of “ THE PRAYER,” by Aliais, 
after Dubufe’s great picture. 

The First Annual Distribution will take place December 
1th, 1849. 

Amongst the many beautiful paintings already pur- 
cha-er for distribution, are the celebrated pictures of 
“THE DEAD CHRIST,” by Ary Scheffer, and “ CHIL- 
DREN LEAVING SCHOOL,” by Waldmuller—the best 
paintings ever purchased by any Art-Union. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 


Honcrary Secretaries will be appointed in every city in 
the « nion. They receive subscriptions and deliver to the 
subseribers the vxrious works of Art. 

Applications for 5 taryship should be made early. 

je Hf 


~ To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 


Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London. 
EG toinform Pub'ishers, Printers, ete., that they are 
pared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 
a9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 











eee 
NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Imported by last Steamers. 
By D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broapway. 


Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome: being Notes of 
Conversations held with certain Jesuits on the Subject 
of Religion in the City of Rome. By the Rev. K. H. 
Seymour. 8vo. $2 50. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin, 
author of “ Modern Painters.” With [lustrations, 
drawn and etched by the Author. Royal 8vo. $5 75. 

Tradesmen’s Tokens, current in London and its Vicinity 
between the years 1648 and 1692. By John Yonge 
Ackerman. 8vo. $4. 

Notes on Various Distinctive Verities of the Christian 
Church By the Rev. R. W. Morgan 8vo. $3 50. 

On the Philosophy of Painting: a Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Treatise; comprising AZsthetics in reference to 
Art. the Application of Rules to Painting, and general 
Considerations on Perspective. By Henry Twining, Esq. 

' Royal 8vo. $6. 

ntroduction to Meteorology. By David P. Thomson 
10.te.gn  — , 

The Apocalypse; or, Book of Revelation: the original 
Greek Text, and English Translation und Harmony. 
With Notes. By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D. 8vo. $3. 

The Javeniie Museum; or, Child's Library of Amnse- 
— and Instruction. By Quiet George. 8vo. cuts, 
gilt, $1. 

An Esssy on the Diseases of Young Women. By W. 
Johnson, M.B. I2mo. $1 38. 

Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. By George 
Byam. I2mo. $1 38. 

English Surnames.—An Essay on Family Nomenclature, 
Historical, Etymologieal, and Humorous. By M. A. 
Lower. ‘Third edition, enlarged. 2 vols. 12mo. 83 25. 

Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales: a Sequei to the Nur- 
on Rhymes of England. By J.O. Halliwell. 12mo. 

1 25. 

A Manual of Botany ; beirg an Introduction to the Study 
of the Structure, Physiology, and Classification of 
Plants. By J. H. Balfour. Ulustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts. 12mo. $3 5v. 

Otia gy ptica.—Discour es on Egyptian Archeology and 
Hieroglyphical Discoveries. By G. R. Gliddon. 8vo. 


$2. 

The Age and Christianity. By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
12mo. $1 50. 

Travels of his Royal Highness Prince Adalbert of Prussia, 
in the South of Europe and in Brazil. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$7 30. 

China and the Chinese: their Religion, Character, Cus- 
toms, and Manufactures; the Evils arising from the 
Opium Trade, etc. By H. L. Sirr, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


$6 75. 

Menwir of the Life of Bishop Mant. By Archdeacon 
Berens. 12mo. $1 25. 

The Ballad of Edward and Emma. By David Mallet. A 
new edition, with Notes and lust. I2mo. $1 38. 

Bishop Butler’s Six Sermons on Moral Subjects. A sequel 
to the three sermons on Human Nature. Edited by W. 
Whewell, D.D. 12mo. $1. 

Twenty-five Village Sermons. By Charles Kingsley, Jr. 
12mo. 31 25. 

The Christian tanght by the Church Services. Edited by 
W. F. Hook, DD. 2 vols. I6mo. $1 50. 

The Art of Brewing on Scientific Principles, adapted to 
the use of Brewers and Private Families. 18mo. 63 cts. 

Examples of Ancient Pulpits existing in England, selected 
and drawn from Sketches and Measurements taken on 
the spot, with descriptive Letter-press by F.C. Doliman, 
Architect. . 4to. $7 Su. 

The Thumb Bible ; or, Verbum Sempiternum. The third 
edition, with amendments. A reprint from the edition 
of 1693. Small 48mo. with clasp, 62 cts. 

Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England. By Berech 
Boifield. Large 8vo. $11. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


I. 
Italian Comedies. 
SELECT COMEDIES. 
Translated from the Italian of Gotpont, Grraup, and 
Nora. li vol. 12mo. Price $1. 
Contents.—An Odd Mistake—The Morose Good Man 
—Jeaiousy—The Mad Prophet—The Projector—The First 

Steps to Folly. 


11. 

THE CHOLERA; 
Its Cause, Prevention, and Cure. 
By CHARLES RICHARDSON, M.D. 
8vo. papercover. Price 25 cts. 


ul. 
THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 
Described with Anecdotes, and 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
By the Author of “ The Peep of Day,” etc., ete. 
1 vol. 16me. Price 75 cts. 


Iv. 
PROF. MANDEVILLE’S 
SERIES OF READING BOOKS, 
COMPRISING 

I. PRIMARY READING 1 vol. 16mo. 

il. SECOND READER. 1 vol. 16mo. 
Ul. THIRD READER. 1 vol. 16mo. 
iV. FOURTH READER. 1 vol. I2mo. 

V. COURSE OF READING, or Firra Reaper. 12mo. 





VI. ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORATORY. 
1 vol. large 12mo. je9 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Morse’s New System of Geography, for | 
the Use of Schonts. Ilustrated by more than 50 | 
Cerograpbic Maps, and numerous Engravings on 
Wood. 4. 50 cents. 


The Public School Society of the city of New York 
have unanimously adopted Morse’s Schoo! Geography into 
their extensive schools, and it has been generally intro- 
duced into those of Philadelphia and elsewhere. 


The best work on geography in the United States or 
Great Britain; it should find its way into the common 
schools and all seminaries of learning thr ughout the 
United States. [ts admirable arrangement and portability 
render it an excellent work of reference: no person should | 
be without it.—.dudrew Crozier, Principal of Reed street 
Grammar School, Philadelphia. 


Noel and Chapsal’s New System of 
French Grammar. Revised and corrected by Profes- 
sor C. P. Bordenave. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 


The Grammar of No | and Chapsal is universally con- 
sidered to be the best. and is the one most generally used 
in our academies. The form of question and answer 

by Mra. Seaman, with the translated key at the 
end, are evident improvements. [ do not hesitate to re- 
commend the work.—C. Le Febvre. 





Ihave so high an opinion of the judgment of M. Le 
Febvre, that any work which meets his approbation will 
command mine.— Chas. Anthon. | 


Parker’s Aids to English Composition, | 
Prepared for the Student of all Grades, embracing 
Specimens and Examples of School and College Ex- | 
ercises, and most of the higher Depirtments of! 
English Composition, both in Prose and Verse. 
new Edition, with Additions and Improvements. I2mo. 
sheep extra, 90 cents: muslin, 80 cents, 


This volume fillsan hiatus in literatare long felt ; it is 
replete with most velusble and instructive matter, admi 
rably adapted to stadents, and indispensible to all who 
apprecinte the advantages of acquiri ig elegance in diction 
end literary composition —Vew York Courierand Eng. 


tt is just such a work as every man who attempis to 
— anything for the press ought to possess and study. 

fe regerd ites a work of unusuxl value. We have been 
surprised and gratified atthe fulne-s of its details, and the 
general completeness of the book.— Christian Intellig. 


Parker’s Geographical Questions. 
muslin, 25 cents. 


12mo. 


Theee Questions embrace nore of the tedious and unin 
teresting detoils of geography. They are cesiyned to sim- 
plify the stndy of this importent science, by means of the 
Beefol and important protess of cla-sifiestion. There are 
few questions rmong them that cannot be answered from 
any rerpectable atlas; they will prove useful end conve 
plent on this serount. ws they mey be used without sub 
jecting # class of pupils to the expense frequently attend 
ent on ® required uritormity of maps) Thee Questions 





are already used in some of the leading schools in New 
England. 


Parker’s Outlines of General History. 
Sheep, $). 


These Questions on og have been constructed upon 
the plan suggested by Sir Walter Scott in his letter to 
tord Montague, where he says,“ For thix species of in 

struction, | do not sv mach approve of tasks »nd set hours 
for serious revding, as the plain of endexvoring to impart a 
taste for history to the youths themseives, and suffering 
them to gratify itin theirown way. The knowledge which 
we acquire at free will, and by spontaneous exertion, is 
like food eaten with an appetite—it digests well. and bene 

fits the system ten times more than the double cramming 
of an alderman.” The desigo of this work is to lay the 
substratum for a course of historical reading, which may 
be either spontaneously or systematically assigned; in a 
word, to present a panoramic view of history, giving its 
outtines in an abbreviated form, divested of minor and 
tedious details, and thus inspire » love of the study. The 
work is equally adapted tu schools and families. 


Renwick’s First Principles of Chemistry ; 
Being a familiar Introduction to the Study of ‘hat Sci 
ence. With Questions. Engravings. 18mo. half 
sheep, 75 cents. 


The principle by which the author has been governed 
was to admit few, if any, technical terms tn the text, 
supplying their place with as phiin languxge and intelli 
gible explanations as possible. tna word, more informa- 
tion or instruction will be found in this lithe work than 
cun be collected from many publications of greater preten- 
sion and of four times its bulk. Iltis very extensively 
introduced. 


Renwick’s First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy; Being a familiar Introduction to the 
Study of that Science. With Questions. Engravings. 
18mo. half sheep, 75 cents. 


This work contains treatises on the science of staties 
and hydrostatics, comprising the whole theory of equi- 
librium. itis intended for the use ef these who have no 
knowledge of muthemstics, or whe have made but little 
progress jn their mathematics! reading. Throaghout the 
whole. an attempt bas been made te bring the principles 
of exact science to bear apon questions of practical 
application jin the arts, and to plce the discussion of 
them within the reach of those connecied with manu- 
tactures. 


Renwick’s Practical Mechanics.—A ppli- 
cxtions of the Science of Mechanics to Practices! Pur 
poses. Engravings 180. half sheep, 90 cents 

This votume is alike creditable to the writer. and to the 
state of se.ence in this country.—4m. Quarterly Review. 


Prof. Renwick is remarkably successful in explaining 
the principles of this science. in their practical applica 
tion, to the comprehension of those who have net mide 
great advances in mathematics; his work is far more 
complete than any manual existing on this subject — Pref 
Cog swell. 


Russell’s Juvenile Speaker, comprising 
Element»ry Rules and Exercises io Deelamation, with 
a Selection ef Pieces for Practice. I2me. half bound, 
70 cents ; muslin, 60 cents. 


~~ —- pad attest excellent features o' 
ave no hesitation in recommending it strongly t yo... 
ers as a most usefal and desirable book ; pon ck oo =, 
confident thet any class of pupils that should be Pom 
thoroughly and practically acquainted with its Princi he 
would become better an! more correct speakers thea : 
— of those who graduate from our high schools ns 
ne. ; 


Smith’s Elementary Treatise on Mo- 
chani¢es, embracing the Theory of Static 
mies. and its application to Solids and 
wee for the Under-gradu \te Course in the Wesleyan 

niversity. 8vo. muslin, $1 59; sheep, $) 75, 


Spencer’s Four Gospels and Acts of the 
Apostles, in Greek ; with English Notes, Critica), Pjyj. 
lological. and Exergetica! Indexes, &&c., including the 
Text of the whole New Testament. svo. oa 


The present volume is the result of several years’ labor 
devoted to the critical study of the New Yestament, sid 
is an nttempt to furnish such matter in the notes, &e.. ns 
will render the histories} books suitable for general ys: in 
colleges, academies, and theological seminaries. The 
notes are principally devoted to the settliug of the text, the 
eritical meaning of the original Greek, the illustration of 
geography, history, antiquities, &e., of the New ‘Test. 
went, together with the exegesis of the more important 
passages relating to the cardinal doctrines of the G.x)e! 
Each book has a brief introduction prefixed; and there 
are several maps, copious indexes, &c., attrched. The 
reverend editor is engaged in the preparation of a second 
volume which shali include the remaining portion of the 
New Testament. 


f the work, we 


Sand Dyna- 
Floids. Pr 


'Upham’s Philosophical and Practical Trea- 


tise on the Will. [2imo. sheep extra, $) 25. 


This work is one of great value to the literary and reli- 
gious community. It indicates throughout not only deep 
and varied research, but profound and laborious thought, 
and isa full. lucid, and able discussion of an involved »nd 
embarrassing subject. The style is perspicuous, and often 
elegant; the work will add much to the reputation of its 
author, and entitle him to rank among the ablest meta- 
physicians of our country.— Christian Advocate and Jour 


Upham’s Elements of Mental Philosophy ; 
Embracing the two Departments of the Intellect and 
the Sensibilities. 2 vols. mo. sheep extra, g? 50. 
Professor Upham has brought together the leading views 
on the most huportant topies of mental science, and ex 
hibited them with great good judgment, candor, clearness, 
and method. Out of all the systematic treatises in nse 
we consider the volumes of Prof. Upham by far the best 
that we have.—New York Review. 


Upham’s Elements of Mental Philosophy, 
Abridged, and designed as a Text book in Academies. 
]2uw. sheep extra, $1 BW. 

Upham’s Imperfect and Disordered Men- 


tal Action. Ontlines of Imperfect and Disordered 
Mentil Action. 18moe. nuasiin, 45 cents. 


These works are the fruits of oimny years’ labor; and 





they prove their author to be a cautions and profound 
thinker, a perspicuous and eloquent writer.— Christian id 
vocate and Journal. 


*,* Fur the Remainder of Messrs. H. & B.’s School Books, see Literary World, p. 462, and their Illustrated Catalogue. Copies of the 
Catalogue may be had gratis by application to the Publishers. 


DPA IYO YY 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The History 


Abbott 


of Maria Antoinette. 


12uo with an elegantly iMaminated tiile-page, a beautifully engraved Por- 
trait of Telleyrand on steel, and oumerons engraving on wool, Price 60 cts. 


By John 8. C. 


In this history of Maria Anto'nette. it bas been the author's endeavor to give a faith- 


ful parr: tive of facts, end, es tar as possible, to exhibit the soul of history. 


mournful tragedy earth has seldom witnessed. 
to all future ages. 
national prosperity or dow.estic heppiness. But the simple 
own moral.” 


Union of Church and State. 
(Third Edition.) Imo. cloth, $125 

Mardi, and a Voyage Thither By 

Esq , Author of “ Omoo” and“ Typee.””  12mo. 2 vois. 


Franklin Illustrated—Complete. 
The Work rs complete in eight numbers, vo. 
somely bound in cloth, $2 50 ; sheep, $2 75 ; calf, $3. 


And vet the lesson is fal: of instraction 
Iute ligence and moral worth combined can be the only basis of 


By Rev. 


Price $1 75. 


Price 25 cts. per number ; or, hand- 


“ A more 


story itself carries with itis 


Baptist W. Noel. 


A History of Wonderful Inventions. 


musiia 75 cents—paper 50 cents. 


Illustrated. 12mo. 


CONTENTS: 


First Division—The Mariner's Compiss, Light Houses, Gunpowder and Gun Cotton, 
Clocks. Printing. The Thermometer, The Barometer, The Telescope, the Microscope. 

Second Division—The Steam Evgine, The Cotton Manufacture, Steam Navigativa, The 
Railway, Gas Light, The Electric Telegraph. 


Oregon and California in 1848. By J. Quin Thornton. 


With an Appendix, inciuding recent and authentic information on the subject of the 


Herman Melville, 


Son. 
Stowe. 





IN A FEW DAYS, 


Gold Mines of Catifornia, avd other valuable matter of interest to the emigrant. 
Hilustrated with a Map and many fine Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, $1 75. 


The Incarnation; or, Pictures of the Virgin and her 


By Rev. C Beecher. With an Introductory Essay by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
12mo. cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 


HILDRETH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Volume I.—To be Completed in Three Volumes. 


je9 


8vo. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cif street, New York. 
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JOHN WILEY. 
Will Publish on Tuesday, June 12th: 


I. 
DICKENS’S NEW WORK! 


PART II. 
From the advance Sheets of the London Edition. 


| 
i 








New Books per Steamer Niagara. 


Ruskin (John).—The Seven Lamps of Architecture. With lllus- 
trations, drawn aud etched by the Author. Imperial 8vo. cloth, $6. Lond., 1849. 


Twining (Henry) on the Philosophy of Painting: A Theoretical and 
Practical ‘Treatise; comprising AZsthetics in Reference to Art, the Application of 
Rules to Painting, and General Considerations on Perspective. Colored Plates. Imp. 
8vo. cloth, $6 50. Lond., 1849. 


THE COPPERFIELD SURVEY OF THE WORLD AS. Thomson (D. P.)—Introduction to Meteorology. 8vo. cloth, $3 75. 
| 


IT ROLLED: | 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY, ADVENTURES, EXPERIENCE, AND OBSERVATIONS OF | 


DAVID COPPERFIELD, THE YOUNGER, 
Of Biunderstone Rookery (which he never meant to be published on any account). 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Illustrated with two fine Wood Engravings. designed by II. K. Baowne, 12mo., uni- 
form with “ Dombey & Son,” * Christmas Stories,” ete. 12) cents. 


The Authorized Edition. 


Il. 
The New Work by John Ruskin, the “ Oxford Graduate,” 


Author of * Modern Painters.” 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 
WITH 14 ETCHINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 
In one volume 12mo., uniform with “ Modern Painters.” 
SUBJECTS: 
Cua. I. The Lamp of Sacrifice. } Cuap. V. The Lamp of Life. 
» Ti, The Lamp of Trath. | * VI. The Lamp of Memory. 
« JIL The Lamp of Power. | “ VIL. The Lamp of Obedience. 
“ IV. The Lamp of Beauty. With Notes. 





ALSO WILL BE IMMEDIATELY ISSUED 


Dr. Edward Johnson’s New Work. 
THE DOMESTIC PRACTICE OF HYDROPATHY. 


WITH FOURTEEN ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMPORTANT SUBJECTS. 


DR. SHEW’S HYDROPATHY. 


In one volume, 12mo. 
Thoroughly revised, and with considerable additions. 





_—~"_——eor—o—r— ee eae? 


WATER-CURE WORKS. 
Published by John Wiley. 


RESULTS OF HYDROPATHY. 
Or, Constipation not a Disease of the Bowels—Indigestion not a Disease 
of the Stomach. 


With an Exposition of the true nature and cause of the Ailments, explaining the reason 
why they are so certuinty cured by the Hydropithic Treatment : 
with cases cured at Stansted Bury House. 


By EDWARD JOHNSON, M.D. 
New Edition. in ! vol. 12mo0. 50 cts. cloth. 


“ These new doctrines in medicine the author attempts to sustain by an ingenious and 
forcible argument. and by facts of an impressive and striking nature.” 

“ The water is evidently troubled, and the disexsed of «ll kinds are pressing forward to 
step in and be healed : we have been written to from all parts of the country for infor- 
mation concerning this work.” 


WATER-CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
Causes, Progress, and Termination of various Chronic Diseases of 
the Digestive Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; 

AND OF THEIR 

Treatment by Water and other — Means. 

By J. MANBY GULLY, M.D. 

Prats, 12mo. $1 25, cloth. 


WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. 
TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY CASES OF 
. VARIOUS DISEASES, 
Treated with Water by the American Water-Cure Physicians. 


With Cases of Domestic Practice, Notices of Hydropithic Institutions and 
Publications, &c., &e 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents, paper; 75 cents, cloth. 


WATER-CURE FOR LADIES. 
A POPULAR WORK ON 
The Health, Diet, and Regimen of Females and Children, and 
Prevention and Cure of Diseases. 
With a full Account of the Process of Water-Cure, Iilustrated by various Cases. 
By Mrs. M. L. SHEW. 
yee by JOEL SHEW, M.D. 1 volume, price 50 cts. 


Published for Sale b 
JOHN WILEY, 161 Broapway. 





Edinourgh, 1849. 
Williams (George).—Historical and Descriptive Memoir of the Town 
and Environs of Jerusalem (to accompany the Ordnance Survey), 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 
Lond., 1849. 
Blakey (Robert).—The Temporal Benefits of Christianity, exempli- 
fied in its influence on the Social, Intellectual, Civil, and Politics! Condition of Man- 
kind, from its Promulgation to the Present day. 8vo. cloth, $2 75. Lond , 1846. 
Lower (M. A.)—An Essay on Family Nomenclature, Historical, 
Etymological, and Humorous; with several illustrative Appendices. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 2 vols. I2mvu. cloth, $3 25. Lond., 1849. 
Balfour (J. H.)—A Manual of Botany ; being an Introduction to the 
Sindy of the Structare, Physiology, and Classification of Plants. [ilustrated by na- 
merous Woodcuts. 12mo. cloth, $3 50. Lond, 1349. - 
Bloxam (M. H.)—The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture. Numerous Woodcuts. Ninth Edition. !2mo. cloth, $1 75. Lond., 1849. 
Akerman (John Yonge).—Tradesmen’s Tokens current in London 
and its Vicinity, between the years 1648—1074, described from the originals in the 
British Museum and in several private collections. 8vo. cloth, $4. London, 1848. 
Halliwell (James Orchard).—Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, a 
Sequel to the Nursery Rhymes of England. I2mo. cloth, $1 25. Lor doa, 1849. 
Schiller (Frederick) Works of, Early Dramas and Romances, The 
Robbers, Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, The Gho-t-Scer, snd the Sport of 
Destiny. Translates from the German, chiefly by Heary G. Bohn. 12mo. ci, Lond.1847 
Barnes (Rev. \W.)—Se Gefylsta (‘The Helper)—An Anglo-Saxon 
Delectus, serving as a First Class Book of the language. 12mo. cl. 75 cts. Lond. 1dde. 
Post-Office Map of London. 16mo. cloth, 75 cts. 
Fronde (J. A.)—The Nemesis of Faith. Post 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 
London, 1849. 
Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume. 8vo. 
cloth, $3. London, 1849. 
Livius (Titus)—History of Rome. ‘he First Eight Books, Literally 
Translated ; with Notes and Ulustrations. By D. Spilian. !2mo. cloth. 
Lond. 1849. 
Staunton (Howard).—Chess-Player’s Companion: comprising a New 
Treatise on Odds, and a Collection of Games contested by the Author with various 
Distinguished Players during the past Ten Years; including the great French Mateh 
with Mons. St. Armant: to which are added, a Selection of new and instructive 
Problems. 12m. cloth, $1 50. Lond. 1849. 
Scheiden (Dr. J. M.) —Principles of Scientific Botany ; or, Botany as 


an Inductive Science. ‘Translated by Edwin Lankester. 8vo. cloth, 36 50 


Lond. 1849. 

Herschel (Sir John, F. W.)—Outlines of Astronomy. 8vo. cloth, 
$5 50. Lond. 1849. 
Vaughan (Robert).—The Age and Christianity. Post 8vo. cloth, 
$1 75. Lond. 1849. 


Nicol (James).—Manual of Mineralogy: of Natural History of the 
Mineral Kingdom ; containing « general Introduction to the Science, and descriptions 
of the Separate Species, including the more recent Discoveries and Chemical Analysis. 
12mo. cloth. $3 75. Edinb. 1849. 


Horner (Francis).—Memoirs of. With Selections from his Corre- 
spoudence. 12mo. cloth, 88 cts. Edinb. 1849 


G. P. PUTNAM, Importer. 





In a handsome 12mo. volume, with spirited Illustrations by 
Dartey. J rice $1 50. 


KALOOLAH; 


OR, 
Journeyings to the Djébel Kumri. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JONATHAN ROMER. 
Edited by W. S. MAYO, M.D. 


“The most singular and captivating narrative of adventures since Robinson Crusoe. 
The author, Dr. Myo, is (we well know) a curiously close observer of life, and always 
graphic and original in the everyday philosophies that occar in conversation. We should 
predict a very strange as well as very quaint and novel book from him, and we safely 
assure the public that ‘ Kaloolah’ will be most interesting and like nothing but itself."— 
Hon.e Journal. 

“ We have read it, we have waded through the whole of it in manuscript, and we 
know of no higher evidence of interest ina work than to read it voluntarily in this man- 
ner. From actual knowledge, then, we can fully endorse Mr. Willis’s prediction, and 
con safely assure the public that * Kalool«h’ will be*7he Book” If it does rot excite a 
sensation in the reading puplic, we will be perfectly contented to distrust our judgment 
in such matters in future.—.Merchants’ Journal. 

* We but express our conviction when we assert it is by far the most attractive and 
entertaining book we have read since the days we were fascinated by the chef d’euvre 
of Defoe, or the graceful inventions of the Arabian Nights. It is truly an American 
novel, not wholly American in scenery. but American in character and American in 
sentiment.”"—U. S. Magazine and Democratic Review 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, 


155 BROADWAY. 
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CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED~ 


A Narrative of the 
Late Expedition to the Dead Sea; 


From a Diary by One of the Party. 
Eprren sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(ATTACHED TO THE U. 8. EXPEDITION SHIP “‘ sUPPLY "’). 
With Incidents of Travel from the time of the 
Sailing of the Expedition in 1847, till the 
Return of the same in 1848, accom- 
panied by a Colored Map of the 
Holy Land. 

In one volume post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, $1. 

“The author of this interesting litle volume accompa- 
nied Lieut, Lynch's exploring expedition in a private capa- 
city, being prompted thereto by an enthusiastic desire to 
visit the localities to be explored. During the entire 
voyage he kept a diary, which forms the volume now be- 
fore us. When the party made their observations upon 
the Dead Sea, our author was uofortunately absent, owing 
tw a sickness iccurred during his attention to the principal 
officer while ili, but his diary was kindly written up by an 
intelligent friend, whose better fortune it was to be of the 
party at the critical and exciting juncture. Mr. Montague’s 
narrative does not pretend to give the reader much scien- 
tific information. It is designed rather for general perusal, 
and relates in a pleasant and lively vein the incidents of 
the expedition, with sufficient description of the Dead Sea 
and the appearances of the region thereabout to make the 
book Worth more than the purchase money. It makes an 
excellent pioneer for Lieut. Lyuch’s forthcoming work, is 
more accessible to the people generally, being much less 
expensive, and will therefore diffuse valuable information 
which otherwise might have very limited circulation. A 
good map—colored—accompanies the volume.”—NV. Y. 
Com. Advertiser. 


* From the partial accounts of this expedition, which 
have been given to the public through various channels, | 
a strong desire hus been awakened to receive the full and 
scientific reportof his proceedings, which Lieut. Lynch is 
understood to be preparing for pablication. The volume 
now offered is not an attempt to anticipate Lieutenant 
Lyoch’s report. Indeed, it does not aim at any scientific 
character. It ts merely a spirited and graphic diary of the 
cruise, edited by Edward ?. Montague. it gives an ac- 
count of the personal adventures of the voyagers, and of 
what they saw and heard while eng«ged in this half ro 
mantic adventure. The volume contains a map of 
Palestine.”"—American Saturday Courier. 


“ tis an interesting book, and from personal observa- 
tion of many of the scenes de-cribed, we can vouch for 
its correctness, although the writer is evidently unac- 
quainted with the customs of the Arabs. ‘Those fond of 
narrations of adventure will find it much to their lik- 
ing. and the scientific will do well to peruse it by way of 
creating #« thirst for the more able work on the same 
subject which we shall probably soon have.’’—Boston 
Bee. 


“ Lieut Lynch with able assistants was sent by our 
Government, in « public vessel, to make a scienufic explo- 
ration of the Dead Sea, The results of this Expedi- 
tion, in the form of a journal, are in course of preparation 
for the press, and will be published with as little delay as 
possiule. 

“In the meantime a volame, with the above title, has 
heen given to the public by some person connected with 
the expedition. It probably does notcome in competition 
with Lieut. Lynch's work in any particular. It is a jour- 
nal of incidents and adventures from the time of sailing in 
November, 1847, till the return in December, 1848 ; and 
of course presents many things of interest that will not be 
found in the elaborate report of the expedition.’’— Morces- 
ter Palladium. 


“ The results of that Expedition, we are satisfied from 
what has already appeared in the public prints upon the 
sobject, are of achuructer highly honorable to the Ameri- 
can Navy, and of great importance ty general science. 
‘To that Navy the world is indebted for the first complete 
exploration of that distant and unknown sea whose dan- 
gers had baffled hitherto the enthusiasm of individual 
enterprise, and the weil concerted plans of more than one 
national undertaking. The veil which has for ages hidden 
its mysterious coasts from the eyes of the scientific world, 
has at length been raised, and its bays and headiands, its 
shores and its soundings, its tributary streams and ber- 
dering mountains, now lie before us mapped out with 
minutest precision; while its geological, mineral, and 
vegetable peculiarities are equally open to our closest 
scrutiny from the Jude#an Mountains to the rocky sum- 
mits of Moab; from where the Jordan loses its waves in 
the salt and sluggish flood, to where the mingling waters 
of El Jeib are ruffled by the hot breath of Arabian winds, 
and will soon be familiar ground! and the pilgrim of 
science, the student of sacred history, and the lover of 
oriental research, may in the quiet seclusion of their 
homes traverse with confidence its deserted shores, and 
sound .its dense depths and walk its crystallized floor. 
When we reflect that this hazardous enterprise has been 
accomplished by a handful of American seamen, we can- 
not forbear the expression of a just pride in the service 





which ry and which has so successfully pro- 
secuted important design.”—Cummings’ Evening 
Bulletin. i je9 uf 





Mitchell’s Intermediate or Secondary 
Geography. 


A System of Modern Geography, 


Comprising a Description of the Present State of the 
World, and its Five Great Divisions, 


AMERICA, EUROPE, AS!tA, AFRICA, AND 
OCEANICA. 


With their several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, 
&c. Lluswated by 


FORTY COLORED MAPS, 
And Numerous Woodcut Engravings. 
Designed for the pease 23 of Youth in Schools and 
"um 


“ Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., have just issued a new 
work by Mitchell, the distinguished Geographer, called 
* Mitchell's Intermediate, or Secondary Geography.’ It 
forms a quarto volume of 80 pages, and contaius, inter- 
spersed in their appropriate places, no less than Forty 
Maps, colored by hand, with reading matter—not common 
course woodcut maps, but copper engravings, having all 
the sharpness, clearness, and legibility, of the best steel! 
plates—and some hundreds of woodcuts, of which some of 
the larger ones, from designs of Billings, are very bewuti- 
ful. As a book of instructioa, this Geography will be a 
favorite among teachers. 

“ Mr. Mitchell’s method of imparting instructions is un- 
rivatied for clearness and force. Everything is adapted to 
the capacity of the youthful mind, and no child can go 
through this volame without acquiring a knowledge of 
geography adapted to the practical purposes of life. ‘This 
work will bear comparison with the most popular of its 
rivals.’ —North American. 





“ We are particularly struck with the general views at 
the close of the work, in which the author has contrived 
to condense in a tabular form an immense amount of ge- 
neral information respecting the Physical Geography and 
present state of the world.”’—/nguirer. 


By the same Publishers. 


Mitchell's Primary Geography, 


Illustrated by 120 Engravings, 
AND FOURTEEN COLORED 
New Edition. 


ALSO 


Mitchell's School Geography, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
AN ATLAS OF TWENTY-EIGHT MAPS, 
Drawn and engraved to accompany the work. 
New Edition. 


Published and for sale by 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co.; 
253 Market Street, PaiuapEeLruia. 


je2 4t And for Sale by Booksellers generally. 





MAPS. 








ILD WESTERN SCENES.—This day published 
by GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., No. 14 North 
FOURTH street. 


Wild Western Scenes, a Narrative of Adventures in 
the Western Wilderness. The nearest and best Cali- 
fornia; wherein the exploits of Daniel Boone, the great 
American Pioneer, are particularly described ; Wolf Hunts, 
Fishing and Fowling Adventures, Encounters with Ser- 
pents, etc. By Luke Shortfield. author of the Western 
Merchant. Illustrated, 1 vol. 12mo. 


Also lately published-- 


The Western Merchant. a Narrative containing useful 
Instruction for the Western Man of Business, who makes 
his purchases in the East; also Information for the 
Eastern Man, whose customers are in the West; likewise 
Hints for those who design Emigrating ty the West, de- 
duced from actual Experience. By Luke Shortfield, a 
Western Merchant. 1 vol. 12mo. je22t 





Parian Art-Manufactures, 


Just received per Steamer Caledonia, 


Sphere new specimens of the above chaste and 
elegant articles, to which the attention of persons of 
taste is invited. Those who have not seen any of these 
productions, can form no idea of the beauty and perfection 
to which this branch of Art has been brought under the 
direction of “ Felix Summerly.” 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
je2tf 497 Broadway, Art-Unicn Building. 





Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library. 








Four Large Vols. Octavo, handsomely bound in 
Cloth lettered, for Ox Pound per annum, 
When the Subscription is-not remitted by 31s1 
of March, itis raised to One Guixea. 





VOLUMES FOR 1846, 1847, 1848, & 1849. 


Vols. I. I. & XII. 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the 
Psalms. 


Translated by Rev. P. Fairbairn, and Rev. J. Thomson. 
3 vols. 33s. to Non-subscribers. 





Vol. Ill. & VI. 


Hagenbach’s Compendium of the His. 
tory of Doctrines. 
Translated by C. W. BUCH. 


2 volumes. 2is. to Non-subscribers. 


Vol. IV & IX. 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History. 
Translated from the Fourth Revised and Amended Ger- 
man Edition. 
By PROF. SAMUEL DAVIDSON. 


2vols. Vs. to Non-subscribers. 


Vol. V. & X. 
Commentary 
Gospels. 


Vol 1. & If. Translated by REV. H. CREAK of Ather- 
stone, and REV. THOMAS BROWN of Edinburgh. 


10s. 6d. and 9s. to Non-subscribers. 


Olshausen’s on the 





Vols. VIT. VITL. XL. & XIV. 


Neander’s General History of the 
Christian Religion and Church. 
Translated from the last German Edition. 

By PROF. TORREY. 
Vols. 1. UL. If. and IV. To Non-subscribers, 38s. 


Vol. XIII. 
Olshausen’s Commentary 
Romans. 
Translated by Clergymen of the Church of England. 
10s. 6d. to Non-subscribers. 


on the 


In | vol. 


Gentlemen may still subscribe from the commencement, 
by remitting Four Guineas, for 1446-7-8-9, through their 
Booksellers; but Messrs. Clark cannot engage to keep 
their list open much longer. , 

N.B. In America the subscription will necessarily b° 
somewhat increased to “over expense of duty, freight, &c., 
but not materially. 


In Two Volumes, Octavo, price 2's. 


Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of 
the Pentateuch. 





In One Large Volume, Octave, price 128 
Hengstenberg on Daniel, Zechariah, 
and the Prophecy of Balaam. 


T. & T. CLARK, 38 George street, Edinburgh ; J. Wiley, 
New York; J. MOORE, Philadelphia. al4 6ieow 
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A Very Valuable Work just issued: 


TREATISE ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA; 


Being Lectures delivered under the authority of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 


BY 
AMBROISE TARDIEU, M.D,, 


PHYSICIAN OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE HOSPITALS 
Translated from the French, 
By SAMUEL LEE BIGELOW, 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 


OF PARIS. 


M.D. 





BY A FELLOW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


je9 2 


Price One Dollar. 
; TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 





Baldwin's Universal Pronouncing 
Gazetteer. 


NEW EDITION, WITH LARGE ADDITIONS. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
A UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING 
GAZETTEER : 
CONTAINING 


Topographical, Statisticn!, and other Information, of all 
the more Important Places in the known World, 
from the most recent and authentic Sources. 


By THOMAS BALDWIN, 
ASSISTED BY SEVERAL OTHER GENTLEMEN. 
To which is added 


AN APPENDIX, containing more than Ten Thousand 
additional Names, chiefly of the small Towns and 
Villages, etc., of the U. States and Mexico. 

Eighth Edition, with a Supplement, giving the Pronancia- 
tiou of near Two Thousand Names, besides those pro- 
nounced in the original Work, forming in itself a complete 
Vocabulary of Geographical Pronunciation. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. my263t | 


“The Good Shepherd,” 


DRAWN ON STONE BY THE LATE THOS. COLE. | 
And Printed in Tints by Sarony & Major. 














DEDICATED TO THE ARTISTS OF AMERICA. 





HE above beautiful Print is now published. The | 
size is 164 by 11 inches high, and price to Subscribers, 
Two Doutaks each; xs only a limited number can be | 
Prioted, those desiring copies should send in their names | 


immediately. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, Publisher, 
my%6 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building. | 


nee SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT.—Monthly 
—OrIGINAL :—384 Pages in the Volume. Only One 
Dottar.—We beg leave to invite attention to the follow- 
ing features :—1. At least X{1 Original Sermons are given 
in the course of the year. These are hy Methodist 
Preachers of the various Southern Conferences. 2. At 
least XI Portraits, of distinguished Ministers now living 
atthe South. These will be superior woodcuts. 3. Pen 
and Ink Sketches, of distinguished Preachers, containing 
Ret ical and descriptive matter, anecdotes, &c. 4. 
Religions and Literary lntelligence, and Essays on sub- 
Jects of interest to Southern Methodists, will euhance the 
—_ of the work. 5. The whole volume is completed 
0 twelve numbers, each forming 32 octavo pages and 
The Second Volume will begin with the 
Hens Wmber. The work is recommended by the Bishops, 
: ‘the Periodicals, and eight of the Conferences of the 
burch. Terms: Only $l ayear! But invariably inad 
— We must not be to deviate this rule. 
, copies will be sent for $5. All remittances must be 
Ost-paid, Address, 


post-paid, 
my 12 CHARLES F. DEEMS, 











Newbern, N. C 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON. ; WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
mage-pey Selene OF 79 INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


Bbw Lexicon having been re-written and greatly en- 

jarged and improved by the addition of nearly fitty April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 
per cent. to its contents as originally published, is now one 

oft the most complete and accurate Vocabularies of the Engraved on Steel by H.S. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
Greek Language ; and is pronounced by competent teach- by T. H. Martesen, painted expressly tor the Publisher. 

ers und professors, better adapted to the use of Colleges Size of the Pinte 22 by 2 inches, printed on 
and Schools in the United States than any other Greek 





Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. 
Lexicon. Sg : 
Among its excellences are the following :— A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
1, Clear and methodical arrangement. } Impression, 
2. Elaborate explanation of the meaning and use of ob- | aa aes : 
scure words and phrases, the anomalous particles, ete. Subscriptions respectfully solicited. Copies be fur- 


3. Exact and pertinent definitions; the law terms of the | "!shed in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they 
Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent and © be printed, great care and time being requisite to pro- 
Blackstone. duce fine impressions. 


4. The insertion of the oblique dialectical forms of ano- Proofs, $3 cach—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
malous nouns, verbs, etc, Paper, 35 each. 


5. Comprehensiveness ; it being confined to no particular Just Published by JOUN NEALE. 


class of Greek authors. : my5tf 55 Carmine street, New York. 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. PO I< RE Sal DIES, 


This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.— 


Prof. Felton, Cambridge. The Dresden Gallery, 


‘Tbe best extant for Colleges and Schools.— Prof Robin- 
SUBSCRIBER'S COPY OF THIS MAGNIFICENT 


son, New York. 
Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet scen. 
Work, fine impressions,—for sale by 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 


—Literary World. 
Published by 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO, No. 16 Water st., 





| 497 Broadway, 
my125t Bosten. my26 tf “ Art-Union Building. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOK | JR, CARY LONG—ARCIITECT, Inte of Baltimore, 
FOR ‘ e has established himself for the practice of his Pro- 


Juvenile Choirs, Floral, and other Concerts, | —— in New York, No. tit Wall street. 


‘ | *rofessional matters intrusted to his care will be 
Common Schools, fe. | promptly attended to. 


T J "J . | Des'gns for Public Buildings. Private Residences, Stores, 
JUVEN ILE ORATORIOS ’ Viltan Cotsanes, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind. 
oon arent ein resect emehat Bol aaa adl einmadng ten fotent 
J 4 ® ure, in correct § o . fi 
The Festival of the Rose, the Indian Summer, | leupouvensants of arrangement and construction, prepared 
aud the Children of Jerusalem. | for transmission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, 
By J. C JoHNSON | Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
Conduct f the Original Floral Coacerte | the work where “4 — of a personal “ome 
onauctor 0, * | ence are not to be had. d7 3m 
HE Oratorios or Cantatas contained in this work, | ee i 

le irecti f the} 
tien skate smear eA RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
several times, the largest hall in Boston, where they have | « public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
been received with great favor. Most of the songs are now | Various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
for the first time published, and contiin many fine melo- | Libraries and Pablic Institutions, including Maps. Books 
dies from the great masters, simplified, arranged in an at-| of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
tractive form, and adupted to appropriate words, Care ) given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
has been taken not to insert one, which has not been | is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
tried and proved to be pleasing. of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 

TO TEACHERS skill and accuracy. 
" Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
The Songs which, rerorwed in ecrtuin order, make | genome ef it ef atl a ibery Bo Teer Sion 
inferior 10 none that have appeared; | thers to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
pe ty we mera p thar have wppenred: | Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
and they sf ao u  Knartomgrs bes gi Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
instr aC tOe lished by WILKINS. CARTER & Co, | '¥- Beckman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 


my 12 5t No. 16 Water Street, Boston. Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broatwcy 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
at the Office of the Li World, 157 Broadway, or at 
112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. | his piace of business, 3 t 











History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
P R I N T E R ’ Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 


nongeT CUACuEAN STEELE 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gorn, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRaBILITY with gLasTictrry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 

NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 

PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 





Engrossing, &c. 





VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
fine hand 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cueap Pens in boxes 


Holders of every description, &c. 


jyl tf HENRY OWEN, Agent. 





NEW BOOKS. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE, 
Iilustrated by 


The Genius of Distinguished Men, 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, 
Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” ** Artist Life,” &c. 
A neat 12mo. volume. Price 75 cts. 


Contents.—The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne—The 
Dilettante, Shenstone—The Moralist, William Ellery 
Channing—The Wit, Dean Swift—The Philanthropist, 
William Roscoe—The Humorist, Charlies Lamb—The 
Historian, T. Babington Macaulay—The Idealist, John 
Sterling—The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke—The Scho- 
lar, Mark Akenside—The Biographer, Final Memorials 
of Lamb and Keats. 

‘This makes an agreeable volume for summer reading to 
the traveller or to the sojourner at a watering place, or in 
the country. It is of a higher order of merit than the 
light literatare of the day, while it is less diffuse than 
works ofa more standard character: it will be found both 
instructive and entertaining. 


Also, 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 


AND 
Record of Medical Science. 
No. 6, Vol. V., New Series for June, 1849. 


Containing, besides much other Valuable Matter, a care- 
fully prepared account of 


The Proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, 
at their Meeting recently held in Boston, principally from 
Notes taken on the spot, by one of the Editors. 

An Article on the Progress of the Cholera. 

Original Communications from Medical Men. 

Editoriest Articles. 

Bibliographical Notices of New Medical Books ; toge- 
ther with a Record of Medical Science, containing arti- 
cles on Anatomy and Physiology, Chemistry, Pathology, 
and Practice ot Medicine, and Surgery. 


TERMS AND TIME OF PUBLICATION. 
Published Monthly at Three Dollars per Annum. or for 
Four Dollars paid in advance. Ranking’s Half- Yearly 
Abstract of the Medical Sciences is furnished in addition. 


9 To Booksellers and Agents a liberal discount is 
given. jest 





Electricity. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of Chemistry and 
Electricity, 


IN TWO PARTS, 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 
Part I. Embroces Cuemistry, w'th practical experiments. 
Numerous Iustrations. By B. D. Rew, M.D., P.R.S.E. 


Part If Contains a complete Treatise upon Etecrrictry. 
By Alexander Bain The whole forming the fourth vo- 
lume of Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by D. 
M. Reed, M.D., LL.D. 





Elements of Geology. 
By DAVID PAGE. 


This work has been prepared with great care, and is re- 
garded to be the best treatise for schools that has been pub- 
lished. [t forms the Seventh Volume of Chambers'’s Eda- 
cational Course. Edited by Dr. Keese. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
my 19 tf 51 Joho street. 





The Saoscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the priacipe! Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
fhe first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
fhe following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias. Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle. Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianas, Polybins, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Rhodes, Sophocies, ripides, ‘Thevocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 





A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York 


W M. A. COLMAN again issues hi 
and an invitation to the 8 card of thanks, 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GA L- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary R. 
No. 203 Broadway), whees” 5 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equa! 
if not superior to Paintings, ; 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Tiavelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24if 


La al Lf ‘ al " 
IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS!! 
Extract from the report of Dr. Knox's Lecture on Emi 

gration and Colonization, delivered at the Mechanic's {n- 
stitution, on the Sith of January, 1849; from the Morning 
Advertiser. 

The Lecturer also advised them to select for barter, the 
manufactures of Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham. aud 
London, and to be mindfal to take out some Good Single 
und Double Barrelled Guns, articles highly appreciated, 
und for one of which, by Manton, he had hiniself given as 
high a price as £7). Gunpowder was an essentin| to those 
Weapons of great value to trade in, and Saddlery was of 
high value as an article for barter. 





—eeeon 


FREDERIC BARNES, 
3, Unron Row, Tower Hitt, 


In reprinting the above Extract, for the information of 
Emigrants, desires to call their attention to his 


GUN AND PISTOL MANUFACTORY, 
AND WAREHOUSE FOR 
IRONMONGERY, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SADDLERY, 


AND BIRMINGHAM AND SHEFFIELD GOODs 
of all kinds, 


Where they may select large or small assortments for bar 
ter, or for their own use, 
At very Reduced Prices fur Cash. 

F. B. having Establishments at Birminghsm and Shef- 
field, and manufacturing a great variety of the various 
articles in large quantities for exportation, can with conf 
dence assure Emigrants and Captains of Ships, that he 's 
in # position to supply them with every article in the 
above lite, at prices very much below other houses. 

He solicits the favor of a call from parties before par 
chasing, to whom he will be happy to afford every intor- 
mation and furnish lists priced, of such articles as way be 
likely to be required. 





GOOD SINGLE GUNS, with proved barrels, from 2s. 
each upwards ; and 

RIFLES, with Patent Breeches, from 95s. each. 

GUNPOWDER, SHOT, PERCUSSION CAPS, and al! 
other Articles in proportion. 


F. B. desires to call particular attention to his Em- 
grants IMPROVED PORTABLE COOKING sTOV E, 
which requires no setting, and is the most complete article 
of the kind ever offered. It may be inspected, and ever) 
information given on application. 

FREDERIC BARNES, 
Gun and Pistol Manufactory, 
And Warehouse of Ironmongery, Cutlery. Tools, 5e4 
dlery, &c. 

3, Union Row, Tower Hill, Lonnos, 
At the bottom of the Minories, and facing the ee. 
Also at 182 Livery street, Birmingham, and ~» —_ 

street, Sheffield. al4 eow6t 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROUMS. 


W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane stree'. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engraviens 
English, French, and Goreen, live. ered. om 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety _— 
pene the works of the old and modern masters, in sto” 
or imported to order 


Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Art 
queen Books of Design, Gulleries and Works in 0! 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. Fine Arts 
ignments or Commissions relating to the 
Deuired ‘entities aus W. A. Colman’s stock amon 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangemet“ 
completed with him. 
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ee 
RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 
HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 


EXCELLENT BOOKS. 


SCHULZE (E.)—Gothisches Glossar, mit einer Vorrede 
von Jacob Grimm. Magdeburg, 1848, half russia bind- 
ing, $7 50. 

WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


___— Grammatik des nentestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 


KOERIGSFELD, tateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelalter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schie- 
gel Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentam. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 59. 


MAGER, die Philosophie der Wissenschaften als Propi- 
deutik und Hodegetix. Ziirich, 1846, 2 vols. paper cover, 
¢4 25. 

FURST (DR. J.)--Bibliotheca judaica, bibliographisches 
Handbuch der gesammten Judischen Literatur uad 
Schriften iber Juden und Judentham. Leipzig, 1849, 
paper cover, $3 50. 


THOLUCK (A.)—Disputatio christologica. Halle, 1848. 
31 ets. 

PALMER.—Evangelische Casualreden. Stuttgart, 1848, 2 
vols. half calf, $4 75. 


NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christiichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 2. 

ZSCHOKKE, Stunden der Andacht zur Befdrderung 
wabren Christenthums und hauslicher Gottesverebrung, 
—— 2h edition, 8 vols. whule morocco, gilt 
edge, $9. 


—— (The same title as above) 25th edition, 2 vols. large 
8vo. whole morocco, gi't edge, $5. 


BURMEISTER Geschichte der Schépfung. Eine Darstel- 
jung des Entwicklungsganges der Erde und ihre Bewoh- 
ner. Leipzig, 1848, 3d ed. paper cover, $3 25. 


KIEPERT Atlas von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his- 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 

—— Bibel-Atlas nach den neuesten und besten Hiilfs- 
quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. myI9 uf 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

ho preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 
Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Siate, Glass, China, and 
Earthenware, Paper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and 1s. per bottle. 


Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 


CO., 81 High Holborn, Loxvox, or JOHN WILEY, 
New York. 





Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 


Le Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 


“ Thave examined Robinson's Liyuid Cement, and I 
hereby certify that it is capable of ipuslen together wood, 
tris mner, and ti eg inperioas wai i 

. 7a ng imperv to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by maibers or rain. 


“ ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 


“ London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 
a28 3m 


UROSBY’S GREEK COURSE. 
A GRAMMAR 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 


GREEK LESSONS: Consisti 
K ; ng of selections from Xeno- 
phon's Anabusis, with directions for the study of the 
rammar, Notes, Exercises in ‘Translation from 
English into Greek, and a Vocabulary. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 
With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 
12mo. pp. 288. 
GREEK TABLES, 
For the Use of Students. 
Thotaee 12mo. pp. 84. 
the Guus + works ~~ ee ens eyo “ 
and for sale on favorable terms b 


y 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my 12 6t 











~ Lyneh's Dead Sea Expedition. 





NARRATIVE 


UNITED STATES’ EXPEDITION 
TO THE RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 
By W. F. LYNCH, U.S.N., 


Commander of the Expedition. 
In one large and beautiful octavo volume, of over five hundred pages. 


With Maps and Numerous Illustrations, executed on Wood in the handsomest Style. 





LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MAPS. 


Sketch Map of the River Jordan, 
Sketch Map of the Dead Sea. 


Cwenty-eight Plates. 
Source of the Jordan. )A Ta’amirah. 
Camp on the River Belus. Misstafa the Cook. 
*Akil Aga. Masada. 


Sherif of Mecca. Christian Arabs of Kerak. 
Caravan of the Expedition. | Sheikh of Mezra’a. 


bon a large scale from accurate surveys. 


Tiberias. | Wady Mojeb. 
Ruined Bridge of Semakh. Greek Archbishop. 
Jum‘ah. 


Tomb of Absalom. 
View of the Jordan. 


Garden of Gethsemane. 
Sherif Massa’d, Emir Nassir, and Beni Sutkr | pombs in the Valley of Jehosaphat 
Sheikh. 


Greek Priest at Nazareth. 

Fountain of Nazareth. 

Great Sheikh of the ’Anazeh Tribes. 
Baalbec. 





Pilgrims Bathing in the Jordan. 
Shore of the Dead Sea. 

Ain Jidy. 

Pillar of Salt. 





Contents. 

Cuarter I.—Introduction. II.—From New York to Port Mahon. III.—From Port Mahon to 
Smyrna. IV.—From Smyrna to Constantinople. V. Constantinople and Voyage to Syria. VI.— 
From Beirit to departure from St. Jean D’ Acre. VII—From St. Jean D’Acre to departure from 
the Sea of Galilee. VIII.—From the Sea of Galilee to the Falls of Bak’ah. IX.—From the Falls 
of Buk’ah to the Fourth Camping Place on the Jordan. X.—From the Fourth Camp on the Jordan 
to the Ford of Scka. XI—From the Ford of Scka to Pilgrim’s Ford. XII—From Pilgrim’s 
Ford to First Camp on the Dead Sea. XIII—From Ain El] Feshkhah to Ain Judy (Engaddi). 
XIV.—Expedition around the Southern Sea. XV.—Excursion to Masada. XVI—From Camp to 
the Capital of Moab. XVII.—Cruise along the Arabian Shore. XVIII—From the Outlet of the 
Hot Springs of Callirhoe to Ain Turfbeh. XIX.—From the Dead Sea to the Convent of Mar Saba. 
XX.—From Mar Saba to Jerusalem. XXI—Jerusalem. XXII.—From Jerusalem to Jaffa. 
XXIII.—From Jaffa to Nazareth. XXIV.—From Nazareth to the Source of the Jordan. XXV.— 
From the Source of the Jordan to Damascus, Ba’albeck, Beirit, and Home. 


From this summary of the Contents it will be seen that the Expedition explored all the most in- 
teresting spots of the Holy Land. They were examined with great care, especially those of which 
there is little or no authentic information ; and the results will be found embodied in this volume. 
As the official account of an expedition which has attracted no small share of public attention, it has 
much interest for the general reader, while to the biblical student it will be necessary for the proper un- 
derstanding of the Geography of the Holy Land. As a work of art, too, it merits attention ; neither 
care nor expense has been spared to render it worthy its national character. It is printed on large 
type and fine paper ; the illustrations are very numerous, presenting the most interesting points con- 
nected with the Expedition, and have been engraved in the best style of the art, while the execution of 
the whole may confidently be presented as equal, if not superior to any original work of the kind as 
yet attempted in this country. 

To be published on the Seventh of June, by 


LEA & BLANCHARD, 
je 2t PHILADELPHIA. 
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HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


DAD LR DD DOD OO —OOEOOrw 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


HAVE IN PREPARATION, 


FROM THE 


INVASION OF JULIUS 


TO 


’ 


CHSAR 


THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 


It will embrace the author's last correcti ms, and will be comprised in Eight volumes, and will he done up in both letter-press and binding, to match their edition of Macaa- 
Lay's History of England. Vol. 1 will be ready in about ten days. 


Boston, May 22d, 1849. 


je2 4t 





FRENCH BOOKS.— LIST No. 6. 








a, 


We have just received additions to our stock of French Books, consisting in part of the works of the following writers,— 


Abuailard Bignon Cortambert Filon Lebrun Massillon Regnault Salvandy (de) 
Abraniés Blanc Cottin (Mime) Foa (Mme) Lafontaine Montaigne Rehault Segur 
Avneé Martin Boileau Courier Gabourd Las Casas Montesquieu Reybaud Saint Oneu 
Altieri Boiste Cousin Galibert Lavaliee Maistre (X de.) Rousseau Tardicu 
Allonville Bossuet Dante Galiaud Lesage Matherbe Rabelais Tasse (le) 
Ancelot Bossut De Foe Gallais Lurine Musset Regnard Tasiu (Mme) 
Arago Bourdaloue Delavigne Gaultier La Harpe Machiavel Remusat Thierry 
Arioste Bourdon Delilie Genlis Lamuartine Mennechet Rousseau (J. B.) Thiers 
Aristophane Bourrienne Daru Girandiére La Bruyére Meissas et Michelot Raymond Tibbins 
Arnould Brillat-Savarin Depping Grandville Lamenuais Nodier Ronna Valentin 
Aubigné Briseux Deés.ugiers Guerin Lamotte Norvins (de) Suint Hilaire Vernet (H 
Augustia Buffier Descartes Girardin (Mme de) La Rochefoucauld Noel et Chapsal Saintine Veuillot 
Balzac Buffon Destouits Giraudet Leroux de Lincy Pellico Schmid Voltaire 
Barante Burette Dulaute Guizot Lope de Vega Perrault Sévigné Valayre 
Barthelemy Cuamoens Dumas Gombault (Mile) Landais Pitre Chevalier Souvestre Vienne 
Beaumarchais Campan (Mme) Fenelon Girard Lorain Plutargue Saint-Beuve Vigny 
Benvenuto Cellini Capetigue Feval Hoffman Legendre Puscal Sand (George) Villemain 
Beranger Chapsal Florian Hugo Marmontel Petrarque Sandeau Villeneuve 
Berard Chateaubriand Fielding Héloise Manzoni Poujoulat Scarron Vernier 
Bernardin de St.Pierre Cervantes Flechier Janin (Jules) Michelet Payen Scrive Waily 
Berquin Chenier Fleury (l’ Abbé) Kempis (Thomas) Mignet Rabion Staé! (Mme de) Wyse 
Bezout Corneille (P.etTh.) Fieury (Lamé) Kradner (Mmede) Moliére Racine 





Grimshawe’s Cowper. 


The Works of William Cowper, 


HIS LIFE, LETTERS, AND POEMS. 


Now first completed by the introduction of Cowper’s 
Private Correspondence. 


Edited by Rev. T. 8. GRIMSHAWE, A.M.,F.S.A. 


With Illustrations. One volume, royal 8vo. $3. 


“ We feel sure that a careful study of Cowper's Letters 
would not only elevate the standard of familiar corres- 
pondence, but would more than repay, by the intellectual 
pleasure it would afford, the time expended upon it. His 
accurate estimate of the concerns of life, the delicate vein 
of sentiment running through his briefest and most playtul 
effusions, his chastened wit and humor, his classic taste, 
and the peaceful tone of resignation echoed fiom his heart 
in his most melancholy hours, constitute a charm that 
cannot fail to delight and win the reader who makes 
Cowper his companion, and move him to emulate so pure 
an example. ithout imposing the monotony and dry 
ness of scholastic study, the perusal of Cowper's Letters 
will discipline the mind and create a love fur purity and 


beauty, and simplicity—which is the chiefest beauty—of 


diction, suchas no other modern writer, in our judgment, 
could awaken. Again, therefore, we commend the study 
of Cowper to the reader—to our younger friends especially 
—as caiculated to elevate and purify their standard of 
composition.” — Commercial Advertiser. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


fe af 285 Broadway. 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


ROE LOCKWOOD 


American and 


& SON, 


Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway. 





| Just Published in 1 vol. 8vo. in Cloth Binding. 


Paice $2. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: 


A NEW TRANSLATION. 


BY 
_ RT. REV. F. P. KENRICK, D.D. 


BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ie [S new translation of the Four Gospels by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Kenrick, cannot fail to be to clergymen, 
scholars, and the reading public generally, one of the most 
interesting, acceptable, and important publicaticns of the 


day. 
The style ison the basis of the Rheimish version revised ; 
| and there are copious notes, critical and explanatory, from 
the Fathers and the best Catholic and Protestant commen- 
tators. 

The erudition and sound judgment displayed through- 
| Out, must give the work especial value to those of all de- 
nominations, who wish to stady the life of Christ in its 
only authentic records, and to all such it is confidently 
commended. 

Itis published in the best manner, on fine paper and 
clear type for reading, with a Map of Palestine and Jeru- 
salem, forming a handsome library volume. 

EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
151 Fulton street. 


J. K. FISHER, 


| Historical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n@5 


je22t 








ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—No. 265.—124 Cents— 
Contents. 1. Croker’s Review of Macaulwy, Quar 
terly Review. 2. French Intervention in Rome, Examiner 
3. Who is to be Emperor? Do. 4. The Hungarian Viewry, 
Do. 5. Carlyle on tretand and Sir Robert Peel, Spectator. 
6. Lace Workers expelled from Calais, Chambers’s Jour 
nal. PoeTry.—Song of the Speaker, Sy pathies. Sort 
Articies..—New Motive Power; Dr. Layard; Order) 
Clock in Constantinople; Bat in Vault; Lady Overseer o! 
the Poor; Re-Vaccivation. 
Published Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
jeD It 


Bos Tox. 
Ge : : a 
Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 
i ke E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade to the above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly xdapted for a School Book. it is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is 6 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a gree! 
many editions in a very short period. ine 
He would also invite the'r attention to Oram's Examp e 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly greed 
favor and is very highly recommended by «!! we 
who have used it; it is particularly valuable in Boarding 
Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my !2 tf PHiLaDELrnie- 


To Editors and Publishers. 


7s Subscribers are Agents for all Popular W ge! 
Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day. - . 
will act as Agents for others, if addressed at Pet. 
—— N.Y. g De ae 
narerar so 4 Wu. B. SCRIVEN & CO., 
jett Petersburgh, N. 








Y. 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 





The most Comprehensive and only accurate 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

ONTAINS upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
WORDS, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng- 
lish Literature, &c. &c. itis FREE FROM ALL INNO- 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPHY, and presents the Lan- 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Greek and Latin Classies. 
TRANSLATIONS. 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 





7 Astor House, Broadway, N.Y., 


Have just received from Europe, and offer for Sale a 


| 
4 great variety of 
Choice and Valuable Books, | 


Ancient und Modern, 
NCLUDING 


I 
guage as it is used by nine-tenths of the Educated Classes | APPIAN OF ALEXANDKIA.—History of the Punick, | 





of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors | 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men- 
tiosed— 

Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., Hon, 


ZESOP’S FABLES ; a New Version by James. Murray's 


AULUS GELLIUS.—The Attic Nights of. Translated by 


Syrian, Parthaic, Mitbridatic, and Civil Wars of Rome. | 
Fol. Lond. 1679, calf, $3 50. 





splendidly lilustrated Edition. 8yuo. Lond. 1848, cloth 
gilt, $3. 
Rev. Wm. Beloe. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1795, half calf, 
gilt, $6 50. | 


Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.p., AUCIPHRON'S EPISTLES, describing the Manners, 


Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dunglison, Alon- 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D., Moses Stuart, D.D., Edward 
Hiteheock, D.D., LL.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Henry W. 
Longfel!ow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum- 
phrey, D.D., Fliphatet Nott, D.D., LL.D. 

“] shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best 
authority.""—James Kent. 


I 
“It will intreduce the name of its author to every pp 


Library in our country, and place it by the side of the | 


CICERO.—The Works of, Translated ; containing Mid- 


Courtesans, and Parasites of Greece. ‘Translated. 8vo. 
Lond. 1791, balf calf, $1 75. | 





dieton’s Life, 3 vols.; Letters, 3 vols.; do. to Atticus, 
2vols.; Orations, 3 v.; on Oratory, 1v.; Cato and | 
Lwlius, 2 v.; Tusculan Disputations, 1 v.; Morals, &c., | 
1 v.: Offices, 1 v.; Nature of the Gods, 1 v.; Politics! | 
Works, 2 v.; in ai! 20 vols. uniformly bound in half cf. | 
gilt. Very fine set, $30. 


Jigby. 12mo. Lond. 1712, calf, $1 25. 
ICTETUS.—The Manual of. Translated by Dr. Geo. | 
Stanhope. 12mo. Glasgow, 1750, calif, $1 25. 


distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” HIEROCLES, upon the Golden Verses of the Pythagore- | 


—Judge Jide Lean. | 
“ City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28, 1848. 

“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester’s large Dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept | 
asa book of reference. | 

“ Attest, S. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” | 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO. 


my 12 5t And for sale by all Booksellers. | 





The subscribers respectfally call attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; | 


Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
sized paper, aud bound in the most splendid and substan- 
tial styles. Warranted to be correct, and equal to the 
best English editzun, at much less price. To be had with 
cr without plates, the publishers having supplied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, by the first | 
Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


Royal Quarto. 
{n neat, plain binding, ° P from $3 to$ 5) 
In Turkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, < “ 6to 12 
. = with splendid Plates, “ Wt 15 
* Bevelled side, gilt clasps and IIlumi- 
nations, . ‘ ° ° ° “ 15to 25 
od 
THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. | 
The Bible, without note orcomment. Universally admitted | 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 
In neat, plain binding. : a é . from $3 to $5. 





in Turkey morocco, giltedges,. . . “ 6 12} 
* 5 with splendid Stee! Engrav- } 
ings, to 15) 


“ clasps, &¢. with plates and Iumina- j 
tions, 3 ‘ l5to 2) 
{n rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 25to 50) 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
re —_ plain eo ote .  « from 175 =e 50 
ey morugp: gilt es, . ‘ 250 w 5 WO 
os * with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, ° ‘ 350 to 8 00° 
clasps, &e. with Plates and Ilu- 
, minations, ‘ wit Se - 1000 to 12 00 
a rich velvet, wiih riehly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 u 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


In neat plain binding . 


“ 


n neat ' . «  «  SOecents to 1 00. 
, Hnitation, gilt edge pe Pe $1 00 to 1 50 
“ Turkey, superexira . . 1 75 to 2 25 
v4 pithii. -« With clasps . 2 50 w 3 75 
Velvet, richly gilt ornaments , 3 50 to 8 OO 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 
type, and steel plates. 
Inneat, plain binding . . . 50 cents to 1 00 
" lucks, or pocket book style . & * wl 
,, roan, imitition, gilt edge ‘ . 100 “ tol 50 
, “Urkey, super extra . . 150 * woo 
“¥ a “2 giliclasps . 250 “ to3 W 
elvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ to 7 OU 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
millet Philadelphia. 





|; ORPHEUS.—The Mystical Hymus of. Translated from | 


calf, 82. 
PLUTARCH'’S MORALS OR PHILOSOPHY. 








ans. From the Greek, 12imo,. Glasgow, 1756, calf, | 


; $l 50. | 
| JULIAN (The Emperor)—Works: The Cwsarz, Miso- | 


pogon, Orations, &c. Translated by Duncombe. 2 vols. | 
8vo. Lond. 1784, half calf gilt, $3 75. 


LUCRETIUS.—The Nature of Things. Translated, with | 


Notes, the Original Text, &c., by Dr. John Mason Good, 
2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1805, beautiful copy, new half calf | 
gilt, $12. i 


1715, $2 75. j 


LUCIAN of SAMOSATA, from the Greek; with the 


Comments and Illustrations of Wieland and others. By | 
Wm. Tooke. 2 vols. 4to. Lond. 1820, new, cloth, $4 5v. 


a Comment by Elphinstone. 4to. Lond. 1782, calf, $3. 


OVID'’S FAST; or, the Romans’ Sacred Calendar. | 


‘Translated by Massey. 8vo. Lond. 1757, hf. calf, $1 75. 
2m. Chiswick, 1824, | 


the Greek, by Thos. Taylor. 
lated by Holland. Fol., Lond., 1657, old calf, $6. 


mans. By Langhorne 
large print, Library Edition, half calf gilt, $13 50. 


PLINY THE ELDER.—The Natural Historie of, trans- 
luted by P. Holland. 2 vols. fol. in 1, London 1601, old 


calf, very rare, $10. 

PLINY THE YOUNGER,—The Letters of, translated by 
Melmoth. 2 vols. 8vu., London, 1743, calf, $2 50. 

POLYBIUS.—The General History of, translated by 
Hampton. 2 vols. 4t0., London, 1772, calf, $4 50. 

PAUSANIAS.—The Desctiption of Greece, translated, 
with Notes, Maps, Plates, &c., by Taylor. 3 vols. 8vo., 
London, 174, calf, gilt, fiae copy, $6. 

PHILOS1 RATUS.—Lite of Apoilonius of Tyana, trans- 
lated by C. Blount, Fol, London, 1680, $2 75. 

PLA?TO.—The Works of, abridged, and translation of his 
Dialogues, with Dacier's Notes. 2 vols. }2mo., London, 
1720, &2 Sw. 

PY'THAGORAS.—The Life of, with his Symbols or Gold- 
en Verses, &c., translated by Rowe. vo. Lond., 1707, 
old calf, $2. 

PINDAR.—The Odes of, transjated by Gilbert West. 3 
vols. I2mo., halt calf, London, 1766, $2 50. 

PLOTINUS—The Select Works of, translated by Tay- 
lor, with his Lite by Porphyry, &c. 8vo., London, 
1817, cloth, $3. 

PTOLEMY'S TETRABIBLOS, or Quadripartite: 4 
Books on the Influence of the Stars, translated by Ash- 
mand. 8vo. London, 1832, cloth, $1 50. 

PORPHYRY'S SELECT WORKS, transiated from the 
Greek by Taylor. 8vo. Lond., 1823, cloth, $2. 

QUINIILIAN’S INSTITUTES OF THE ORATOR, 
translated with Notes by Patsall. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1774, calf, $4 50. 

STATIUS.—The Thebaid of, translated with Notes, &c. 
by Lewis. 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1773, $3. 

SUEBTONIUS.—The Lives of the Twelve Caesars, with An- 
notations by Thompson. 8vo. London, 1796, calf, $3 75 

SENECA'S TRAGEDIES, with his Life, &c., by Sher- 
burne. 8vo. London, 17v2, $2. 

SALLUST.—The Historian, made English by John 
Rowe. &vo. Lond., 1709, $1 25. 

SILIUS ITALICUS.—The Punick War, in 17 Books, by 
Ross. Fol., Lond., 1661, calf, $4 50. 

TIBULLUS.—-The Elegies of, and the Poems of Sulpicia, 
trenslated by Grainger 2 vols. l2wo., Lond. 1759, $1 75. 

THEOUCRITUS, BLON, AND MOSCHUS, the Greek Pas- 
toral Puets, translated by W.J.Chapwan. 8vo. Lond., 
1836, cloth, $1 50. 

VEGETIUS.—Military Institutions, translated, with Notes 
by Clarke. Svo. Lond., 1767, calf, $1 75. 


Translated by Thos. Creech. 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 


Trans- | 
LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS AND RO- 
6 vols. &vo., London, 1819, | 


| The Count of Monte-Christo. 





New and Entertaining Books, 


Now in course of Publication by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
222 Broapway, New York 


(The Great Emporium for Cheap Literature of the 
United States). 


JUST ISSUED. 


| Eighteen Hundred and Twelve ; or, Napoleon's 


Invasion of Russia. By Louis Rellstab. Price 50 cts. 

* * * 4&4 © We hoid ‘ 1812" the best novel of its class 
that has for a long time appeared in the German language. 
It is a master-piece. Its historical and military chapters 


| would, by their fidelity and spirit, give it high rank in 


whatever tongue it had been written."”— Blackwood, Aug. 
No., 1848. 
The Sea Lions; or, the Lost Sealers. By J. 
Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. Price 50 cts. 
The second edition now ready. Cooper, returning to 
his more congenial element, the sea, has in this work 
iven the fullest scope to his fine descriptive powers. 
ernande. By Alexander Dumas. Price 
4) cts 
“A novel of much power, sprightliness, and eminently 
displaying the versatile qualities of this vigorous writer.’ 
— Lit. Gazette. 
Clement Lorimer; or, the Book with the Iron 
Clasps. Price 25 cts. 
A novel of the utmost power and interest. We can 


EPICURUS.—Merals; ‘Translated from the Greek, by | confidently recommend it as equal to any ever written by 


Rodevil, Monk Lewis, or Banim. 

Dermot O’Brien: a Tale of the Times of Crom- 
well. By Henry W. Herbert, author of “The Roman 
Traitor,’ ** Cromwell,” “The Brothers,” &c. Price 
OU cts. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The Lancashire Witches. A Tale of Pendle 
Forest. By W. II. Ainsworth. Price 50 cts. 

The Prince: or, Adventures of a Habitué. 
By the author of ** Sylvester Sound,” ‘“* Love Match,” 
&c. 50 cts. 

California and its Gold Regions. With 
Maps, Views, and the fullest information relating to that 
delectable country. 5v cts. 


MARTIAL.—The Epigrams of, in 12 Books. ‘Trans., with | The Seven Capital Sins—I1st, Prive, 50 cts. ; 


Qd, ENVY, 25 cts. : 3d, ANGER, 25 ets.; 4th, VOLUP- 
TUOUSNESS, 25 ets. ; 5th, INUOLENCE (in press). 
Memoirs of a Physician. By Alex. Dumas. 

2 vols. $1. 

The Two Dianas; or the Son of a Count and 
the Daughter of a King. By Alex. Dumas. 75 cents. 
Rose and Gertrude. A Genevese Story. 25 cts. 
Adventures of a Medical Student. 2 vols. 

50 cts. 
Fortieth thou- 


sand now selling. 2 vols. $l. 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 
Old London Bridge. An Historical Romance 


of the Times of Henry VIII. ; by the author of “ Fanny 
the Little Milliner,” the * Bushranger,” &c., &c. 


Jeremiah Saddlebag’s Adventures in the Gold 
Diggings. With 100 comic illusirations, by Read, the 
pupil of Cruikshank. [Nearly ready.) 

Indolence.—The Fifth Book of Sue’s “ Seven 
Capital Sins.” 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. By the 
author of * Sam Slick” (Judge Haliburton). Now com- 
plete by the accession of the author's finishing papers 
(Nearly ready). 

Miranda: a Tale of the French Revolution. 
(Nearly ready.) 

Jane Shore; or, the Goldsmith's Wife. A 


most beautiful story of the Wars of the Roses. 


The Rectory Guest. By the author of the 
“ Gambler's Wife,” * Aline,’’ &c. (Mis. Gray.) 


The King’s Musketeer. By Percy St. John. 
Abernethy’s Family Physician ; with Appen- 


dix, containing the latest information on the subject of 
CHovera, with the best directions for the prevention 
and treatment of this fatal disease. 


Wilfred Montressor ; or, the Secret Order of 
the Seven. 

*,* The contents of this work will be found of the 
mosi absorbing character. Few suspect the secret doings 
of the great city of New York, The present book lifts the 
veil. The opening number, issued a little while since, 
opened the eyes of thousands. The whole work, now 
complete, will be read with avidity by tens of thoasands, 
Many engravings accompany the book, which will be 
issued In two octavo volumes. 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
Publishers, 222 Broadway. 
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BY LITTLE 
112 Washington 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE TO THE TRADE, 





[June 9. 


== 


RETAIL, 
& BROWN, 


Street, Boston. 


(Agents for the Sale of the Publications of Messrs. LONGMAN & CO., JOHN MURRAY, TAYLOR & WALTON. 
and JOHN PICKERING. 


PPO “LOS 


Herschel’s Astronomy. 


Outlines of Astronomy. 


Comprising a View of the actual State of Knowledge in the several departments of As- 
tronomy, both Descriptive and Physical; an Elementary Exposition of its Principles ; 
anda Rational Elucidation, on the Theory of Gravity, of the chief Lunar and Plane- 
tary Perturbations (including those of Uranus by Neptune), Preparatory to, and in Aid 
of, their Technical Investigation. 


By Sin JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., F.R.S.L. & E., &e. 
In 1 vol. 8vo., with Engravings on Steel, published at 18s., offered at $4. 


Macaulay’s History of England, 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES IL. 
Six VOLUMES. - 

Dolumes 1 and 2 received. 


These are of the fourth Edition, revised by the Author, with the addition of 
marginal Notes and Dates, handsomely printed on large clear type, on 
fine white paper. 





Individuals by purchasing this edition are certain of obtaining a uniform copy of the 
work, in which there will be no falling off in style or execution ; and are sure of receiv- 
ing the subsequent volumes as soon as published. 

Published at 16 shillings per volume, offered at $2 75. 


Guesses at Truth. 


THE BEST DIVINE 18 HE WHO WELL DIVINES. 


Guesses at Trath. 
FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Br A @ DD. HARE. 


2 vols. 12mo, cloth. Published at 13 shillings - offered at $2 50. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY 





OF 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 


Second Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Royal 8vo. 

In this edition many of the most important articles have been rewritten, and many 
subjects, which were entirely omitted in the first edition, are supplied in this. Those ar- 
ticles which have not been rewritten have been carefully revised, and in many of them 
errors have been corrected, extraneous matier omitted, and much additional information 
given ; additional illustrations have been given by means of new woodcuts, wherever 
the subjects uppeared to require them, &c., &c. 


Published at £2, 2s.—offered at $5 00. 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY 





Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 


THREE VOLUMES, ROYAL 8vo. 
Comprising nearly Three Thousand five hundred pages. 


This work has been conducted on the same principles, and is designed mainly for the 
use of the same persons as the “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities.” 

The articles have been fouaded on a careful examination of the original sources; the 
best modern authorities have been diligently consulted ; and no labor has been spared 
in order to bring the subject to the present state of philological learning. ‘The biogra- 
phical articles include the names of all persons of any importance which occur 
in the Greek and Roman writers, from the earliest times down to the extinction of the 
Western Empire, in the year 476 of our era, and to the extinction of the Eastern Empire, 
by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, in the year 1453. ° 

The lives of Painters, Sculptors, and Architects have been treated at considerable 
length, and an account is given of all their works still extant, or of which there is any 
record in ancient writers, The articles, it is hoped, will be useful to the artist as well as 


the scholar. 
Published at £5, 15s. 6d.—offered at $15 00. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies and Lalla Rookh ; 
A beautiful Edition of these Exquisite Poems. 


WITH NOTES AND INDEX. 
2 vols. Large 12mo ;—each volume for sale separately at $1 25. 


LPs 


a 


The Soul: 


Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SOUL, As THE TRUE 


BASIS OF THEOLOGY. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. 
One Dollar. 


RICH’S ILLUSTRATED COMPANION 


TO THE 


Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon : 


FORMING 

A Glossary of all the Words representing Visible Objects 

connected with the Arts, Manufactures, and every 
day Life of the Greeks and Romans. 


WITH 
REPRESENTATIONS OF NEARLY TWO THOUSAND OBJECTS FROM 
THE ANTIQUE, 
Which are executed with fidelity, from Authentic Originals. 


‘ 8vo. 766 puges. 
Published at £1, 1s. offered at $5. 

Independently of the facilities which such a work affords for acquiring an accurate 
and satisfactory knowledge of the dead languages, it is believed that the union in one 
volume of so large a number of subjects from the Antique, comprising, as it resily does, 

a representation of everything yet discovered which is curious, as illustrative of the 
every-day life of the ancient Greeks and Romans, but the originyis of which are now 
dispersed over various parts of the world, in private collections and public museums, or 
only engraved in scarce and voluminous publications, will supply not only a fund of in 
structive information to the general reader as well as to the classical student, but also 
a most invaluable stock of authorities to the accomplished scholar and philologist, with 
which, up to the present time, but few have had the means or the opportunities of be- 
comiag acquainted. 


A New General Atlas, 
With the Divisions and boundaries carefully colored, constructed entirely 
from New Drawings, and engraved by Sidney Hall. 
A NEW EDITION, 
Revised and Corrected from the best authorities (including the Government Surveys, and 
bumeroos other ial Documents), accompanied by an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX 
of all the names contained in the maps, with their latitude and longitude. 
comprising 53 maps, substantially and neatly half bound in russia. 
Published at £5 ; offered at $20. 


Also, Just Published, 
European Life and Manners. 


By HENRY COLMAN. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $2. 








Folio, 





Being a series of Two Hundred and Twenty-four Letters addressed from London, Dublin, 
Paris, and vatious other parts of England. Ireland, and Egance. 4 
Illustrative of the Extent, Population, Business, Amusements, Cust@ms, Fashions, a 


Follies of the Metropolis, with Descriptions of the Palaces and Public Buildings: the 
Churches, Markets, Shops, Monuments, Parks, Squares, Gardens, ‘UVerraces. eign, 
&e.; together with Sketches of Rural Life ; the mansions and country residences . 
several of the Nobility; the condition of the Working-Classes, the extreme poverty 
witnessed in several of the large Cities, &c., &c. om ighest 
———s style, and have elicited the hig 


‘The Letters are written in an ae : 
ng als. 


from several of our lead 

We subjoin Extracts from a few of the Notices. ing 
“ Next beyond the pleasure of visiting | etek on are almost tempted to say, is that of 
having such a man as Mr. Colman tell us what he has seen and heard a so 
“It will be very safe to predict a large sale of these volumes. Two ht Posie, a 
twenty-four letters written from so many points in England, in Scotland, in - heir 
Italy, auring a resideuce of five years abroad : le'ters recording first en eneuennry ray v 
freshness, and written from the fulness of desire to minister to the pleasure ane De 
friends at home, from whom in spirit the author never was separated. and yet W! ot inte 
large humanity that the reader will often feel himself addressed, and fairly brout ao 
the circle of privileged friends; such letters, than waich no others ever contal os pet be 

of a writer’s own spirit and personality—what are they not worth ? Who w 
glad wo have them 1’—Christian Kegister, May 5, 1849 sc saa. 
“He has, in these very handsome volumes, thrown together, in a perspicnom 
ner, & vast array of facts, calculated to assist all who wish to arrive at correc er 
sions respecting the condition of the European people. The style is lively writieg *_ 
| able, and has all the freshness that belongs to the higher order of epistolary W'S: 











Boston Times, May 8, 1849. 








